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A New Book by Dean Russell 


Volume Four in the American Education Series 


THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By James Eart Russety 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE position of influence which Dean Russell occupies, his 
broad experience in developing the Teachers College, the 
great respect members of the profession have for his judgment 
and their confidence in his foresight make the publication of 
this book a significant event. In it he covers a wide range of 
topics and discusses many of the problems which have perplexed 





educational workers for the past twenty years. All thoughtful, 
ambitious teachers will find this book a source of inspiration. 


Besides the introductory essay which gives the title to the 
volume the book includes: The Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools; The Educational Value of Examinations for Admission to 
College; The Opportunities and Responsibilities of Professional 
Service; The Call to Professional Service; The School and In- 
dustrial Life; Professional Factors in the Training of the High 
School Teacher; Specialism in Education; Coeducation in High 
Schools; The Vital Things in Education; Scouting Education; 
Education for Democracy; The Organization of Teachers; and The 
University and Professional Training. 


A copy will be sent to any teacher upon receipt of the list price, $1.28 





OTHER VOLUMES IN THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


Strayer and Engelhardt: The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools 
La Rue: Psychology for Teachers Pittman: Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS — 
of 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else 
has known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 


FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine will 


be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Just Published 


FRENCH COURSE 
FOR AMERICANS 


By THarcHer CLARK 


Romance Language Department 
Columbia University 





A French grammar and drill book of a new type 
for high school and college use or for individual 
study. 
Outstanding features are : 
1. Numerous shortcuts to a knowledge of the 
French language. 
A quick introduction to French pronunciation. 
The making easy of French spelling. 
Pictorial grammar. 
Large, systematic vocabularies. 


Conversational drill running all through the 
book. 
A new way of utilizing phonetic"symbols. 


New treatment of verb inflection and de- 
rivation. 


9. The use of rhythm. 


The book is designed to teach French with 
thoroughness and unusual speed through the use 
of special linguistic machinery derived from the 
nature of language itself. 


Price $2.20 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dalias, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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TOWER AND LUNT'S 


SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS 


The Authors—Samurt F. Tower, Head Master, South Boston High 
School, formerly head of the Science Department, English High School, 
Boston, and Josepn R. Lunt, teacher of Elementary Science, English High 


School, Boston, 


The Project Method is used throughout the book. 
have been tested repeatedly with classes. 


All the experiments 


Directions are full, clear and definite. 


Scope— Food, air, water, weather, combustion, heating, lighting, molds, bac- 


teria, electricity and similar topics connected with the student’s environment. 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
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nois Number. 
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VACATION TRAVEL OF TEACHERS 


August is the vacation month for the teachers 
to get attuned to the school work of the year. 
Every teacher appreciates what it would mean 
to have children come back to school attuned to 
the work of the school. There seems to be no 
way to accomplish this, desirable as it is. {t 
means as much to a teacher to return to her 
work in tune for it as it would for a child. 

How to use ten or twelve vacation weeks 
wisely, professionally, physically, mentally, so- 
cially, is one of a teacher’s great problems. It is 
comparatively easy to start a vacation right. 
Most teachers crave rest either by a complete 
letting down or by some different activity. Many 
teachers plan a little travel. An excursion within 
their means is both refreshing and exhilarating. 
Railroads and steamboats are returning to the 
basis of excursion rates. They have learned that 
they were exceedingly foolish to think they 
would get more money by maintaining the high 
war rate. This year the vacation travel in late 
June and early July was far heavier than ever 
and it will be equally heavy in returning time. 
This is in a way educationally as well as physi- 
cally beneficial. Nothing cleans the system of 
the dregs of worry over annoyances like a few 
davs or weeks of travel. 

It is practically impossible for a teacher to 
Some to the end of a term without some dregs 
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of unpleasant experiences with some fellow 
teacher, the principal, some supervisor or par- 
ent. 

There is inevitably some social sewage in a 
teacher’s system after ten months of school 
life. Nature provides tides twice a day to clean 
out harbors and tradition has made it feasible 
to provide a summer tide as it were to clean 
out the accuniulated dregs of the teacher’s sys- 
tem. 

There is no possible pleasure or profit in a 
teacher’s vacation until this cleansing has been 
accomplished and nothing does this so well as 
an excursion soon after school closes, or before 
school opens in September. 


a i ie 





President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University said at the Boston meeting: “A psy- 
chological test is an exceedingly rough thing as 
yet but is the means of ascertaining something 
of a student’s qualification for a college educa- 
tion.” 
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THE PASSING OF MRS. FORSYTHE 

Mrs. Grace Strachan Forsythe died at the 
home ot her sister in Brooklyn on July 22. It 
had been known for some time that she could 
not return to her official life, but the end was 
not thought to be near until the middle of July, 
when she tendered her resignation as associate 
superintendent of New York City and accepted 
“Pension Option, No. 1,” which was an acknowl- 
ment on her part that she realized that the end 
was near. Although it was in the middle of 
vacation the funeral was notable. 

People returned long distances from vacation 
to be present. More than one hundred prom- 
nent women formed a Guard of Honor. They 
marched behind the hearse to the church, where 
they had reserved seats in the centre of the 
house. 

The pallbearerrs were men of distinction in 
affairs of state and city, among whom were 
Ex-Governor Smith, Surrogate Folen, Judge 
Delaney, Mr. Prall, recent president of the New 
York Board of Education, and Murray Hulbers, 
president of the New York Board of Aldermen. 
Dr. John H, Finley, former state commissioner 
of education, and many other eminent educators 
were at the church services. The principals of 
all the schools of her districts, and the officers 
of the various city organizations, civic and educa- 
tional, of which she was a member were in at- 
tendance. The mourning was genuine and 
general, for Mrs. Forsythe had a host of admir- 
ing and appreciative friends. 
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Mrs. Forsythe was born in Buffalo in 1863; 
taught in Western New York until she entered 
the Brooklyn system in 1893. From the first 
she became an important factor in the promo- 
tion of the professional opportunities of women 
in public education. With the consolidation of 
Greater New York in 1900, she became a dis- 
trict superintendent, a position she held until 
her election as associate superintendent during 
the past year. 

Mrs. Forsythe organized and led the most 
brilliant legislative campaign for salary recog- 
nition of women that has been staged in any 
legislature in America. Since that triumph 
Mrs. Forsythe has often paid the price of a 
great victory. It is cause for keen satisfaction 
that she won the recognition she had sought 
for near a quarter of a century, and was elected 
wssociate superintendent of New York City 
even though she was not privileged to serve. 

Before coming to New York Mrs. Forsythe 
became an enthusiastic member of the National 
Education Association, and in Boston in 1910 
she was the most important factor in the fam- 
ous campaign for the election of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young as president, so that she was the 
logical candidate for the presidency in 1912, but 
combinations such as have occurred in the fifty 
years of service prevented her entering into her 
inheritance. 

It is a comfort to know that we saw Mrs. 
Forsythe in the last months of her illness and to 
realize that no word of ours with pen or 
voice had marred our appreciation of her educa- 
tional service of more than a quarter of a 
century. 
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A GREAT WINNING 

Miss Mary H. Prentice, director of Elemen 
tary Training, Kent, Ohio, State Teachers’ Col- 
iege, is traveling through Scotland, England, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. 

Miss Prentice is a specialist in elementary 
educaticn, and her record in guiding the studies 
and practices of students of the art of teaching 
elementary school pupils is enviable. But she 
did not earn and save the money for this great 
trip by teaching. The F. E. Compton Company, 
58 East Washington street, Chicago, sent her a 
check for a thousand dollars with which she 1s 
taking that [uropean tour. 

[his is the most interesting story we have 
corraled this summer. Miss Prentice is not an 
adventuress; just a faithful leader of student 
teachers in a State Teachers’ College, but her 
work has always been highly intelligent. or as a 
business man would say, “brainy.” 

The F. E. Compton Company have a new and 
brilliant Pictured Encyclopedia and in the early 
Spring they advertised in several educational 
magazines the offer of a thousand dollars for 
ihe best article descriptive of the special merits 
of the Compton Pictured Encyclopedia, the final 
judgment to be by W. C. Bagley of Teachers’ 
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College, Columbia University, Marion L. Burton, 
University of Michigan, and H. B. Wilson, 
superintendent of schools at Berkeley, Calj- 
tornia. 

Miss Prentice had no conceit that she would 
win the prize, but she was interested in an op- 
portunity to study intensively such a new crea- 
tion as the Compton Pictured Encyclopedia. So 
keen was her insight into the character of the 
new Encyclopedia, so refreshing was her char- 
acterization of its special attraction, so compel- 
ling was her application of the use of this work 
to the need of teachers and students that 
Messrs. Bagley, Burton and Wilson had no hesi- 
tancy in awarding’ her the prize, and the thou- 
sand-dollar check came with the announcement 
of the winning. 

The faculty of the Kent, Ohio, State Teachers’ 
College, and the entire 2,500 students of the 
summer session rejoiced with inexpressible joy, 
for Miss Prentice is a universal favorite with 
faculty and students. 
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SAMUEL HAMILTON 

Dr. Samuei Hamilton died suddenly at Lake 
Chautauqua Grounds recently. He was _ just 
beginning to get in action socially and religi- 
ously in his home community, planning great 
things in the first leisure he has had in thirty- 
five years. He retired froni the office of county 
superintendent after thirty-five years of service 
of the county in order that he might enjoy a life 
of leisure. He was only sixty-six years of age 
and neither he nor others had any suspicion of 
his passing on in the near future. We are 
gratified that we gave our biographical appre- 
ciation of Dr. Hamilton when he announced his 
retirement, and he wrote us more than once his 
appreciation of our appreciation. 
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LESS DELINQUENCY 
Secretary of State of New York has received 
notifications from ninetee:n counties in the state 
that there is not sufficicit business to wxrrant 











the election of a judge of a children’s court in 
any of those counties. In the nineteen counties 
it is expected that the present county judges 
will be able to attend tc juvenile cases, along 
with their other duties. 
PRESEGS PRES MELEE eve eee SOOO 

Oakland and San Francisco combination will be 
the meeting place of the National Education Asso- 
cialion in 1923. 
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McFARLAND TO MINOT 

Dr. George A. McFarland, superintendent of 
Williston, North Dakota, is elected president of 
the Normal School at Minot. He was for 
many years president of Valley City Normal 
School of that state, so the work is familiar to 
him. He is one of the best known school men 
in the state. Williston is in the Minot district, 
so that the selection is every way a happy one. 
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The Department of Superintendence will mteet in 
Chicago in February. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The entire nation is interested in educational 
Washington. Everyone is proud of its growth 
and its beauty, its aspiration to be the most 
attractive city in the world. It is the one city in 
America that every foreign visitor studies; the 
one city in which official representatives of 
every country in the world live. 

The one function that most clearly represents 
American democracy is the public school. The 
one feature of American activity that should 
stand out nobly for all visitors to see is the 
Washington school system. 

Superintendent Frank W. Ballou has im- 
proved the opportunity Washington offers to 
magnify American education. Tragically it is 
rumored that there are men in Congress who 
are liable to jeopardize all the noble vision by 
retaining the present scandalous salary sched- 
ules. We refuse to believe that the number is 
adequate to continue to humiliate America in 
the cyes of the world. 

It is inconceivable that any Congressman 
should be willing that a teacher in any grade 
should have a maximum salary of $1,300! There 
are but two cities above 100,000 population that 
pay as little as does Washington! Those two 
cities are in the South, and only two Southern 
cities pay as little as does Washington, the cap- 
itai city of the richest country in the world, the 
one great Republic, the country that boasts of 
its devotion to education! 

Put the question to a vote of the people of 
the United States and they would repudiate the 
salary schedule by a vote of ninety-nine to 
one! 

We refuse to believe that there is one man—- 
we know there is no woman—in Congress who 
will consent to continue to disgrace America 
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WASHINGTON 


by such a salary schedule as that which has 


prevailed for years in Washington! 


There are principals in charge of buildings in 
Washington who have a salary of $1,440! And 
when they reach their maximum it is only 
$1,840! Even when a principal has a school of 
twenty rooms, a great factory to manage, there 
is no possibility of receiving more than $2,200! 

How proud a Congressman must be to tell 
foreign visitors, not to say his constituents, 
that there are forty cities that pay their school 
principals more than does the noble (!) city of 
Washington. 

Only two cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States pay the high school 
principal a maximum salary less than Wash- 
ington’s highest salary! 

Washington shows her appreciation of effi- 
cient leadership by paying the superintendent 
of schools just half the salary of Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and three other cities! She pays only 
sixty per cent. as much as does Omaha, Seattle, 
Cincinnati, Newark, Jersey City, Buffalo, 
Boston and Cleveland! Youngstown, Akron and 
Milwaukee pay fifty per cent. more than does 
the great and glorious Washington! There 
are only ten cities of 100,000 population that 
pay the superintendent less than does Washing- 
ton! } 

Washington is fourteenth in population among 
the cities of the United States. That is more than 
twice as high as she stands in any Congress- 
ional appropriation for educational efficiency! 
How long, O Lord, how long shall Washington 
rank twice as high in bulk as in appropriation 
of brain training! Bulk is more appropriate in 
estimating hogs than in boasting of the nation’s 
capital. 





SHALL OUR COLLEGES BE SCRAMBLED? 


In his program for higher education to edu- 
cate not only a few individuals but the whole 
world, H. G. Wells says: "We should take our 
colleges, so far as they are segregations of young 
people for general adolescent education, and 
break them as a cook breaks eggs—and stir 
them up again into the general intellectual life 
of the community.” 

He believes that colleges such as Yale, Welles- 
ley, Oxford and Cambridge, have probably 
reached and passed their maximum development. 
In fact, he doubts if a modern community can 
afford to continue them and feels sure that it 
cannot afford to extend them very widely. 

The present day task, according to Wells, 
“is not to multiply teachers but to exalt and in- 
tensify exceptionally good teachers and to secure 
the production of wide distribution of books 
throughout the community.” 

“The time is coming,” he says, “when we shall 
have wide teaching professors who will teach 
not in one college but in many.” Wells believes 


that the great teaching professors will not lec- 
ture, or will lecture only to try over their treat- 
ment of the subject before an intelligent audi- 
ence as a prelude to publication. Their basic in- 
strument of instruction will be not a course of 
lectures but a book. They will accept Carlyle’s 
dictum that “the modern university is a uni- 
versity of books.” 

The frank recognition of the book and not the 
Jecture as the chief basis of instruction “opens 
up a large and interesting range of possibilities. 
It releases the process of learning from its old 
servitude to place and to time. It is no longer 
necessary for the student to go to a particular 
room, at a particular hour, to hear the golden 
words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. 
The young man who reads at eleven o'clock in 
the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, will have no very marked ad- 
vantage over another young man, employed dur- 
ing the day, who reads at eleven o’clock at night 
in a bed-sitting-room in Glasgow. 
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THE ST. JOSEPH SCHEDULE 


Superintendent John W. Tholman, of St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and his Board of Education have 
worked out a unique salary schedule. It should 
be read with great care, for it is so unusual that 
it cannot be grasped in a hasty reading. 

Teachers shall be divided into three groups— 
first, those having no degrees; second, those 
having the A.B. degree: third, those having the 
A.M. degree. 

There shall be no automatic increments. In- 
crements must be earned through successful, 
approved teaching. Teachers will be rated by 
their supervising principals, supervisors and su- 
perintendent either “excellent,” “superior,” 
“good,” “fair” or “poor.” “Excellent” means as 
good as the very best teacher one has ever 
known. “Superior” means doing better wori 
than the majority of teachers can do. “Good” 
means doing acceptable work as teachers. “Fair” 
means below the standard expected of teachers 
in the system. “Poor” means unacceptable work. 
A teacher whose rating is “poor” shall be 
dropped from the system. A teacher whose rat- 
ing is “iair” may, upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent, be retained in the system 
for one year without the usual increment. Such 
teacher failing to give evidence of improvement 
during the succeeding year shall be dropped 
ircm the system. Any teacher meeting the re- 
quirements of the next higher group ceases to 
add the former increment but is entitled to the 
larger increment of the new group and has also 
a larger maximum. 

Non-degreed teachers are required to add to 
their academic training at least once in every 
three years seven and one-half hours of credit 
from schools meeting the requirements of 
the North Central Association. Five of these 
hours must be met by attendance at school. 
Failure to comply with this requirement causes 
the increment to stop until this requirement is 
met. Seven and one-half hours credit thus 


earned entitles a teacher to an extra fifty-dol- 
lar increase. 

A.B. and A.M. degreed teachers are required 
to spend at least one summer in every three 
years in summer school or in travel. Upon meet- 
ing the approval of the superintendent this will 
entitlé a teacher to an extra fifty-dollar in- 
crease. Failure to comply with this requirement 
causes the increment to stop until this require- 
ment 1s met. 

A first year teacher is one who has a minimum 
of a sixty-hour diploma and two years’ experi- 
ence and is eligible to teach in the elementary 
schools. In order to be eligible to teach in the 
high schools a teacher must have the preceding 
requirements together with an A.B. degree as 
a minimum. The salary for apprentice teachers 
is to be fixed by the superintendent with the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 

The annual increments of the respective 
groups are: Non-degreed, $50; A.B. degree, 
$100; A.M. degree, $150. 

Every teacher in the system, whether in the 
non-degreed, A.B. or A.M. group must, before 
she is entitled to the $50, $100 or $150 increment, 
be sa recommended by the superintendent to 
the Board of Directors. 

The salaries for the different groups are: 
Non-degreed, first year teacher $1,300, with the 
maximum $1,800. A.B. degree, first year teacher 
$1,400, with the maximum $2,500. A.M. degree, 
first year teacher $1,500, with the maximum 
$2,900. Rating and requiremepts for special 
teachers are to be determined by the superin- 
tendent. 

Temporary Provision. — In view of the fact 
that there are a few non-degreed teachers in 
the high schools who have passed the $1,800 
rank, the present $2,000 maximum will apply to 
their cases. Otherwise the new non-degreed 
rulings apply to all non-degreed teachers. 





GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY 


BY DENTS A, MCCARTHY 


[This was written for the Journal of Education, which should be given credit.] 


Plenty of room for dives and dens (glitter and glare and 
sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens (gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts (willing enough to 
pay!) } 

But never a place for the lads to race, no, never a place 
to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores (Mammon must 
have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores that rot in the city’s 
breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead the hearts of our 
youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent; no, never a place 

to play! - 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, plenty of room for 
art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, platform, stage, and 
mart. 

Proud. is the city—she finds a place for many a fad today, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find a place for 
the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, give them a chance 
for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court and a jail when the 
harm is done! 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now, tomorrow 
you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for a darker ill, so give them a place to play.” 
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OUR NEED OF AN ENLIGHTENED ELECTORATE 


BY Dk, JAMES E, RUSSELL 


Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


The proposition that the rulers of, a people 
should be educated needs no demonstration. 
Democracy, of all forms of government, is most 
in need of education. Its leaders must be dis- 
covered in the mass. They are not born to 
greatress, and greatness is not thrust upon 
them; they must achieve distinction and hold 
the support of willing followers. Herein lies 
the problem peculiar to democracy. In other 
forms of government leaders are set apart by 
birth or divine right for the part they are to 
play, but true democracy recognizes no privilege 
of class or sect or place. The new democratic 
ideal ot education is to lift the whole mass, to 
make them fit to rule and to be ruled by leaders 
of their own chuosing. The safety of a demo- 
cratic state, therefore, rests in its final analy- 
sis upon an enlightened body of citizens. 

In our governinent all citizens may participate 
in elections, but political power passes over to 
officers who represent at best merely a major- 
ity of electors. ven a determined minority 
may hold the balance of power and have their 
way, regardless of public opinion. Indeed, it is 
common observation that public opinion is 
shaped by skillful propaganda along lines at first 
desired by the few, but ultimately accepted by 
the many. 

A superficial view of our government, there- 
fore, might easily lead to the conclusion that it 
is really not a democracy, but an oligarchy. The 
inference follows that if rulers are few, our best 
educational course is to recognize an aristocracy 
of intellect and accord it appropriate honors. 

This superficial view, which some of our peo- 
ple always take and all of our people sometimes 
take, is responsible for most of the ills in 
American education. When power belongs to 
the few, why trouble about the education of the 
many?’ Time, labor, and money may all be 
saved by limiting the scope of effort. This was 
precisely the view taken when our Provincial 
schools were established for the training of 
leaders of church and state. It was a direct in- 
heritance from our English ancestry. It is the 
age-old ideal of education under every form of 
ecclesiastical and monarchical control. It has 
begotten in America a scheme of education con- 
trolled from the top downward; it accounts for 
the inclusion in our curricula of materials de- 
signed to function only in the lives of the select 
few; it has shaped our system of school admin- 
istration according to the whims of local pride 
and passion; it gives employment to incompe- 
tent teachers; it breeds distrust and suspicion 
between the schools and the public that they 
Should serve. We must therefore rid our- 
Selves of the notion that an aristocracy, even an 


aristocracy of intellect, is a safe guide im 
American education. 

If training for leadership, or rather opportuni- 
ties for training leaders, were a sufficient guar- 
antee of the safety of the state, we should be 
living in a political millennium. Nowhere else 
in,the world is provision made for so many 
aspiring candidates for leadership or for so 
many different kinds of leaders. We have 
erected technical schools for almost every con- 
ceivable type of professional worker. It is a 
long and imposing line from schools of theology 
and law, through medicine and engineering, to 
agriculture and the household arts. 

Coincident with the extraordinary increase in 
the past few years of those seeking higher edu- 
cation is increasing distrust of the integrity and 
unselfishness of those best equipped to lead. In 
fact, expertness in technical lines is no longer 
synonymous with leadership in _ professional 
service. 

The problem is two-fold: the training of effi- 
cient leaders and the securing of contented fol- 
lowers. The training of leaders devolves more 
end more upon our colleges and special schools. 
If to the broader culture and more scientific 
knowledge now demanded by those schools is 
added the spirit of patriotic service, the profes- 
sional! schools of America will have done their 
full duty. 

The training of followers is far and away the 
more difficult of solution. For us in America it 
is not only the most imperative, but it is the 
most baffling, because the least understood and 
the least appreciated. Its complexity is in- 
tensified by wide-spread illiteracy and the infu- 
sion of foreign languages, customs and tradi- 
tions. And for its solution we have no satisfac- 
tory body of knowledge and no accepted system 
of instruction. The character of our work in 
the past, even in the public schools, has been 
formulated according to the needs of those who 
are going forward to positions of leadership. 
What are we going to do for those left behind? 
Can anything be done that will make for the 
safety of the state? Is it possible, through 
schooling, to contribute to the contentment of 
the masses? My answer is that just because it 
must Be done, it can be dorie, and wiil be done, by 
the school teachers in America. 

I should be less confident of my answer, were 
it not that we have before us the most conspicu- 
cus example of the efficacy of public education 
that the world has ever seen. It is an example 
that warns us what to shun as well as an ex- 
ample that inspires us with courage to proceed. 
I] refer to the German system of popular educa- 
tion as developed during the past century, and 
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brought to fruition in the World War. 
tury ago Germany was a poverty-stricken, quar- 


A cen- 


relsome, politically distracted country. They 
had a few capable leaders, but the masses of the 
people were intractable and belligerent. There 
was no harmony of ideals, no unity of endeavor. 
But from her poverty Germany erected universi- 
ties for her leaders, and public schools for the 
masses. She developed a teaching profession 
that has no equal in scientific attainments or in 
loyalty to the state.. She gave those teachers 
high social rank, paid them well for their ser- 
vices, and supported them in old age. They in 
turn upheld the standard of the realm and con- 
verted, within two generations, the self-indul- 
gent, easy-going, individualistic Teutonic stock 
into cbedient subjects of a ruthless military 
despotism. So thoroughly was this schooling 
done that dependence upon authority became 
the cardinal virtue of the German people. ‘The 
masses were moulded into one mighty machine, 
contented at home, and efficient in business. 
From our standpoint, we see in the German 
system of education and in its logical outcome in 
the war, a horrible example of what not to do, 
but we must be impressed with the fact that 
Germany has demonstrated that a vast popula- 
tion can be moulded by education into the like- 
ness ot an ideal, even when,that ideal, when rea- 
lized, turns out to be, not a God, but a goldea 
calf, 

What German teachers have done, American 
teachers can do. We can set up an ideal char- 
acteristically American, and we can realize it, if 
the public will give us the necessary support. 
Not blind obedience, but voluntary co-operation 
shall be our watchword. We shall seek con- 
tentment through intelligent exercise of our in- 
dividual talents, and find happiness in the posses- 
sion of our own attainments. I grant that our 
problem is infinitely more difficult than the one 
submitted to German teachers. It is far easier 
to quench ambitions than to arouse them and di- 
rect them aright. Never before has a nation 
been founded on the proposition that all men are 
created equal, and nowhere in history has intelli- 
gent self-direction been set up as a national ideal 
of education. 

I have tentatively accepted the doctrine that 
the whole educational problem of statecraft is 
the training of effieient leaders and contented 
followers. But this dichotomy 
tional process is purely logical. Leadership is a 
relative matter. Every normal human 
may be at once leader and follower. 
take our religion ready-made. 


of the educa- 


being 
Most of us 
We depend upon 
the press for most of our current information. 
The wisest of us consult reputable physicians 
when we need medical advice; and for food, 
shelter and clothing we are dependent upon 
those who have the technical skill to do that 
which is beyond our range. If only we knew 
how to choose our leaders, and had the grace to 
follow them as we expect to be followed in our 
own specialties, we should soon arrive at a 
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social millennium. And here is the clue to our 
educational maze. Leadership is expert service 
rendered to appreciative recipients. It is the 
interplay of service and satisfaction that begets 
mutual understanding and bridges over the gulf 
between leader and foliower. 

A sympathetic understanding of our social 
and economic problems is unthinkable, so long 
as half of the world is ignorant of how the other 
half lives. We need more knowledge of what 
men do and what they get from their labor, 
more infermation on what constitutes values in 
terms of our own needs. More knowledge of 
things that count in everyday life is the chief 
desideratum in that phase of education in which 
people should be taught to follow expert guid- 
ance. 

The ability to give expert service brings its 
own reward. ‘he man who can do something 
well is sure to take pride in his handiwork, 
Pride in his work will keep him everlastingly.at 
it; industry backed by skill insures a living that 
satisnes; it leads to a competency of possessions 
that must be guarded. The ability 
honest day’s work, whether in professional pur- 


to give an 


suits or in the manual occupations, is the first 
step in the evolution of the conservative citizen. 
In this direction lie social well-being and civil 
order. Vocational training is the 
stone, and not until every available person is 
provided with the means of becoming an expert 
worker shall we have that equality of opportun- 
ity which is the birthright of all Americans. 
The need for an intelligent electorate goes far 
beyond the choice of political leaders. 


stepping- 


My view 
is that the right spirit comes from enlightened 
public opinion that voluntarily chooses to fol- 
low expert guidance in every phase of life. Con- 
fidence in the integrity and unselfishness of 
leaders is the first essential in the democratic 
program of social reform. 

The maintenance of civil order and _ social 
security logically precedes the rise of leaders. 
Unless one can work unmolested and be assured 
of the fruits of one’s labor, there is no incentive 
to effort. It is obvious that at times and with 
certain groups of our population we have tried 
every known means of securing respect for law 
and order. Even the hope of happiness in a 
Heavenly state has been preached as adequate 
recompense for il!s suffered in this life. Mili- 
tary discipline has been imposed in times of 
naticnal peril, and our people have cheerfully 
borne its restrictions. Unbounded faith in 
the ultimate working together for good of all 
things American has made many of us incorri- 
gible optimists; we acquiesce in decisions 
reached by unfair means, in the expectation that 
time will bring a change. There are signs, 
however, that our people will not long remain 
as docile as they have been in the past. Popu- 
lation is shifting from the country to the city. 


Elbow-room is growing less. Every year 
makes ii harder for some to maintain a decent 
standard of living. The Old World with its 
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woes stands begging at our doors. Discon- 
tent is spreading like a fatal disease among 
great groups of our citizens. This tendency, 
unless checked, can have only one result: our 
experiment in democratic government will 
surely fail, and with it the hopes of a world 
worn out with travail of new-born ideals of 
freedom. The outcome rests with the teachers 
of America. There can be no greater patriotic 
service. Are we ready to do our share ?—Boston 


Meeting, N. E. A. 
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STATE AID FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
BY JAMES HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary, State Education Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The present movement toward centraliza- 
tion in support and direction of public educa- 
tion aims at a better balance between centrai 
and local control. Until quite recently educa- 
tion was considered a local function, but now it 
is commonly accepted that education 1s also a 
state function, and even of vital national con- 
cern. 

A little over one hundred years ago (in 
1809, to be exact) the legislature of Pennsy!l 
vania as a charity passed an educational act to 
furnish gratuitous instruction to children 
whose parents were too poor to pay for it. 
To designate such children was humiliation, 
to place them in these pauper schools proved 
neftective. It was not until 1834, only eighty- 
eight years ago, that Pennsylvania founded a 
system of free public schools. But when the 
enthusiasm of the moment had abated, that 
law, championed by Thaddeus Stevens, appro- 
priating $75,000 ci state money for public edu- 
cation, met with such a storm of criticism that 
at the next election nearly all the legislators 
who had voted for the bill were defeated. The 
following legislature was flooded with peti- 
tions from nearly three-fourths of the sixty- 
seven counties asking for a repeal of the law. 
The senate yielded and voted to return to the 
pauper act of 1809, but the Governor stood 
firm for the new bill and declared that through 
the new law the odious distinction between 
Tich ana poor, wealth and indigence, which has 
heretofore precluded the children of many indi- 
gent, though honest and respectable parents, 
from a participation in the advantages of edu- 
cation under the present system, will be ex- 
ploded; and the poor man’s child will be placed 
on an equality with that of his wealthier neigh- 
bor, both in the schoolroom and when indulging 
in necessary recreations. The act was saved 
by a vote of the house of representatives, but 
the heroic Governor went down to defeat. In 
the House the act was saved by a man who 
blazed forth hke a piliar of fire, encouraging 
the weak-hearted friends of free schools and 
terrifying their opponents. May I quote a few 
extracts from that speech which laid the four- 
dation of state support in Pennsylvania for 
public education? 

“If an elective republic is to endure for any 
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great length of time every elector must have 
sufficient information not only to accumulate 
wealth and take care of his pecuniary con- 
cerns, but to direct wisely the Legislatures, 
the Ambassadors, and the Executive of the na- 
tion; for some part of all those things, some 
agency in approving or disapproving of them 
talls to every freeman. If, then, the perman- 
ency of our government depends upon such 
knowledge, it is the duty of government to see 
that the neans of information be diffused to 
every citizen. This is a sufficient answer to 
those who deem education a private and not a 
public duty—who argue that they are willing to 
educate their own children, but not their neigh- 
bor’s children. 

“Many complain of the school tax, not so 
much on account of its amount, as because it ts 
for the benefit of others and not themselves. 
This is a mistake. It is for their own benefit, 
imasmuch as it perpetuates the government 
and ensures the due administration of the laws 
under which they live, and by which their lives 
and property are protected. Why do not they 
urge the same objection against all other taxes? 
The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer pays a 
heavy county tax to support criminal courts, 
build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, 
and yet probably he never has had and never 
will have any direct personal use for either. 
He never gets the worth of his money by being 
tried for a crime before the courts, allowed the 
orivilege of the jail on conviction or receiving 
an equivalent from the sheriff or his hangmen 
officers !” 

‘But we are told that this law is unpopular, 
that the people desire its repeal. But, sir, much 
of its unpopularity is chargeable upon the 
vile arts of wunprincipled demagogues. In- 
stead of attempting to remove the honest 
misapprehensions of the people, they cater to 
their prejudices and take advantage of them, 
to gain low, dirty, temporary, local triumphs. 
I do not charge this on any particular party. 
Unfortunately, almost the only spot on which 
ail parties are in union is their ground of com- 
mon infamy !” 

The law of 1834 was saved for Pennsylvania 
and for the United States. The principle of 
state aid for public schools was established in 
the Keystone state. Do you wonder that the 
education building authorized by our last legis- 
lature is to be called the Thaddeus Stevens 
Memorial? 

rhe history of state support of public educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania may be represented by 
broken lines with a rapid rise here and there 
but with long barren, tedious plateaus in be- 
tween. Recently under the leadership of 
Thomas E. Finegan in an effort to boost Penn- 
sylvania out of her rank of twenty-first among 
the states, we made another splendid ascent, 
and one of the outstanding features of the new 
legislation comprised in the sixty educational 
laws enacted by the Legislature of 1921 and ap- 
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proved by Governor Sproul, is increased state 
support for teachers’ salaries. 

A critical study of the principle of state sup- 
port reveals :— 

First, that it has both central and local as- 
pects. The authority to take private wealth 
for public purposes belongs to centralized gov- 
ernment, yet such central authority should sel- 
dom if ever provide all the funds needed. It 
should rather supplement funds raised locally 
and leave to local officers the carrying out of 
tax laws. 

Second, since it is conceded that the state has 
the right to prescribe minimum qualifications 
for teachers, minimum salaries and a’ minimum 
school year, the state must of necessity grant 
support because of inequalities of local districts 
in their ability to meet the standards prescribed. 

Third, if the local machinery breaks down in 
the education of future citizens, the state must 
step in and provide the necessary means. 

The principle of state support of public edu- 
cation is further justified by the protection it 
gives society from ignorance, by the leaders it 
develops, by the protection of children against 
unconscious injustice which backward districts 
unwittingly yet disastrously perpetrate and by 
the encouragement of vocational and _ special 
schools for the citizenship training of those, in 
the late William Hawley Smith’s phraseology, 
“born short or long.” 

As to the proportional amount of state sup- 
port for teachers’ salaries, there 1s no well de- 
fined ratio between the state’s contribution and 
the amount raised locally. It varies froma 
mere pittance, four per cent. in one state, just 
enough to salve the conscience of legislators, to 
nominal grants paid to wealthy, progressive 
districts, up to fifty per cent. of the teachers’ 
Salaries in some states paid to the poorer dis- 
tricts, but in the entire United States abou: 
seventy-seven per cent. of the total revenue 
for schools is derived from local sources. The 
greater the inequalities in wealth and interest 
in education among the various districts of the 
state the greater is the amount of state sup- 
port needed. The larger the income, inheri- 
tance and business taxes collected by the state, 
the greater is the amount of state support 
which the districts may justly claim. 

The state of Washington is conducting a 
vigorous campaign “Thirty-Ten” to change the 
ratio between the state and the local support. 
At the present time the State Board of Equali- 
zation collects $20.00 for each child of school 
age in the state. The County Commissioners 
of each county are required to collect $10.00 for 
each child of school age. The school district 
levies a mill tax on the asessed valuation of the 
district. It is proposed to increase the state’s 
contribution from $20.00 to $30.00. If this law 
is enacted next November, the state of Wash- 
ington will finance about one-half of the cur- 
rent running expenses of the common schools. 
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The campaign is to re-proportion the school 
budget rather than to increase it. At present 
the state pays one-third, the counties one-sixth 
and the local districts one-half. Under the pro- 
posed plan the state will pay one-half, the 
counties the same, one-sixth, but the local dis- 
tricts 1.3 instead of one-half. Some of 
the slogans used are :-— 

“30-10” is right in principle because educa- 
tion is a civic necessity rather than a social 
luxury. 

As the state demands the state must pay. 

Convert the road of equality into a highway. 

“30-10” means equalization, not elevation of 
school taxes. 

The only feature of “class legislation” in 
“30-10” is its one-half teacher basis of appor- 
tionment to safeguard the small one-room 
schools. 

The state of New York is strongly committed 
to state support for public education. In 
a recent address Governor Miller said :-— 

“There is to be appropriated $44,000,000 
directly by the state to aid the schools of the 
state. It can not be less. It is bound to grow 
more. The state rélieves the communities. 
that are suffering with heavy taxes and cannot 
afford to pay for education. I think the state 
will probably more and more have to contribute 
to localities, which are suffering under a large 
tax rate, for maintenance of schools. 

“That is one of the reasons that I am so 
optimistic today that the race is getting better. 
We contribute most to education, which is a 
sign of betterment of the human race, and when 
we are aiding education we are aiding the 
influence which contributes the most to better 
government.” 

The amount to be spent next year in New 
York for the public system is 33.7 
per cent. of the total amount of the state 
budget of, $133,147,807. 

The equalization scheme of state aid for 
teachers’ salaries has just been splendidly exem- 
plified by the 1922 legislature of Maryland. 
In addition to establishing a minimum salary 
schedule for teachers, a minimum school term 
of eight months, competent supervision for 
every group of forty elementary teachers, that 
body singled out fifteen counties that are un- 
able to meet these requirements without con- 
fiscatory taxation and gives these counties ade- 
quate state support. Maryland has introduced 
two new principles in state aid. First, instead 
of enacing a general law for equalization which 
always develops animosity between counties 
with rich cities that need no aid and counties 
with less wealth, she appropriates money specifi- 
cally to those counties that unquestionably 
need a subsidy from the state. Second, in- 
stead of allowing all the state money to go for 
teachers’ salaries she  has_ specified that 
twenty-four per cent. of it must go for current 
expenses other than salaries. She thus avoids 
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the criticism that teachers work for state sup- 
port jn order that their own salaries may be 
increased. 

In Pennsylvania the total state appropriations 
and the amounts appropriated biennially the 
past ten years range from $15,550,000 in 1911, 
which was 26.2 per cent. of the amount appro- 
priated for all purposes, up to $30,710,000 in 
1921, which is 26.3 per cent. of the total legisla- 
tive appropriation of $116,700,000. Thus there 
has been a distinct gain of nearly one hundred 
per cent. in the amount of money appropriated 
for public education in ten years. This seems 
like a splendid increase, and it is, but when we 
compare the amounts spent on education with 
the amounts spent by the state for all purposes, 
we see a net gain to the schools in ten years of 
only one-tenth of one per cent. Pennsylvania 
js not yet giving enough state support to the 
public schools; but when the allotment of 
state appropriations for teachers’ salaries in 
rural districts is studied, the real gain to public 
education is apparent. In 1918-19, in four 
rural counties (Bucks, Cameron, Centre and 
Pike) the total salaries paid teachers was 
$282,333, of which the state paid $95,257. In 
1920-21 these four counties paid their teachers 
$473.400, of which $207,622 came from. the 
state. Here is an actual gain in teachers’ sal- 
aries of 67.6 per cent. in two years, much of 
whieh is due to the encouragement and support 
of the state. During that time the actual 
amount distributed by the state to these four 
counties increased by $112,365, a gain of 84.7 
per cent. 

In Pennsylvania any rural (fourth ciass) dis- 
trict that employs a teacher of minimum ap- 
proved qualifications, viz., graduation from a 
two-year State Normal School course after 
gracuation from a full four-year high = school 
course, must pay that teacher a salary of at 
least $100 a month. Of this amount the state 
will pay 50 per cent. These are minimum 
requirements. There is nothing to prevent 
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such a district from employing a teacher of 
higher qualifications and paying as much salary 
as it considers the services of the teacher 
worth. 

The states have gradually won the right to 
prescribe minimum qualifications for teachers, 
minimum salaries for such qualified teachers 
with reasonable increments from year to year 
tor satisfactory service, a retirement age when 
teachers grown old in service must retire, a 
minimum school year, and minimum standards 
in school building and playgrounds. Add to 
these requirements compulsory attendance, con- 
solidation of rural schools under certain condi- 
tions and standardized courses of instruction 
and we have a reasonably centralized state 
school system capable of rendering competent 
and efficient service for our citizens-in-training, 
For these requirements the state must and does 
pay. The efficiency of such a system of cen- 
talization of control and of support may well 
be gauged by the following criteria :— 

1. Does it promote local participation of 
citizens in school affairs? 

2. Does it foster autocratic control by the 
State Department of Public Instruction or a 
spirit of helpfulness and encouragement? 


3. Does it encourage the introduction of new 
features of school work where they would not 
be undertaken by communities of their own 
volition? 

4. Does it reward districts for increasing the 
true tax rate and penalize those that lower it? 

5. And does it allot support according to the 
school units such as a teacher and her class and 
thus equalize the tax burden? 

State support of teachers’ salaries rightly 
administered is found to stimulate local initia- 
tive, to equalize the burden of taxation, to spur 
negligent communities, and to go far toward 
accomplishing our splendid goal of public edu- 
cation: equality of opportunity.—Boston Meet- 
ing, N. E. A. 
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MYSELF 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


1 have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 
I want to be able as days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand with the setting sun 

And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 


I don't want to keep on a closet shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself, 
And fool myself as I come and go 

Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of man I really am; 

I don’t want to dress myself up in sham. 


I want to go with my head erect, 
I want to deserve all men’s respect. 
But here in the struggle for fame and pelf, 
I want to be able to like myself. 
I don’t want to look at myself and know 
That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 


I never can hide myself from me; 
I see what others may never see; 

I know what others may never kapw; 
But I never can fool myself, and so, 

Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience free. 


—Bindery Talk, 
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THE NORRISTOWN PLAN OF GROUP PLAY 


BY A. 8S, MARTIN 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Organized play, supervised play, and similar 
captions have featured the educational maga- 
zines and educational programs for almost a 
decade. Notwithstanding this, however, there are 
few subjects of study in which instruction is 
so unsatisfactory. Few are the places where 
rational play obtains in the public schools. 

The title, supervisors of play, at once sug- 
gests the idea that the teachers are expected to 
perform the double function of teaching the aca- 
demic or aesthetic subjects or vocational sub- 
jects and use recreation periods to teach the 
children to play on the plan of outlines prepared 
by state and district supervisors. The instinct 
of self-preservation impels the teachers to de- 
mur to the play work and usually they do not 
do it or do it with mental protest. 

With the most favorable conditions super- 
vised play under the management of a system 
of supervisors is not satisfactory. There are 
periods of time when there should be no play. 
For example, the first periods of the sessions of 
school seem to lend themselves better to the use 
for academic work than for physical exercises. 
Usually it is unwise to have strenuous physical 
exercise late in the afternoon. The program 
for study and play should be a natural one. 
Each should be the complement of the other to 
realize the highest educational values. For 
pseudo economic reasons supervisors of play 
too ofteii carry their work during all periods of 
the school day. 

A liberal supply of supervisors probably will 
not bring them in personal contact with the dif- 
ferent classes more than once or twice a week 
at most. During the interim of their visits the 
teachers are required to take their place and di- 
rect the play work under a handicap by con- 
trast. <A teacher who faithfully performs her 
work rarely has the physical endurance to do 
well the academic or the aesthetic or the voca- 
tional duties and also the play teaching. For 
this reason in a measure the so-called super- 
vised play has not been satisfactory. 

Certain elements must obtain to make play 
beneficial. Play must bring pleasure that rises 
to zest. It must be educative. Play must de- 
velop leaders. It must develop followers. Play 
must develop co-operation. It must develop 
iovalcy. Play must develop altruism.  Eaci 
must serve for the welfare of the group. 

Children piaying under the direction of the 
teacher and more so when they play under the 
direction of the supervisor with the most favor- 
able conditions are unconsciously influenced by 
the teacher or supervisor. The opportunity to 
develop the initiative of the qualities enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph is toned down be- 
cause of this influence, even though apparently 
not in evidence, Children will not be leaders in 


the sense that they will be leaders when free 
frcm supervision. The director and the teacher 
have this influence. In the presence of super- 
visors children will not follow in the spirit that 
they will follow leaders of their own group 
without restraint. The conscious influence of 
the supervising teacher or supervisor will pre- 
vent play to rise to its highest function of use- 
fulness. 

The Norristown plan meets the requirements 
for beneficial play. It does so by a simple bur 
practicable and effective plan of organization, 
Its origin and the demonstration of its success 
may be of general interest to those in control 
of the public schools and of public and private 
playgrounds. Until last spring athletics con- 
fined to a comparatively small group of se- 
lected and well-trained teams constituted the 
principal active expression of systematic play 
under the direction of the supervisors. The 
members of the teams naturally had their daily 
practice and numerous contests. The great 
student body, however, was limited to a few 
periods a week of supervision and to the brief 
drills in calisthenics given under the direction of 
the teachers to relieve the fatigue from study. 

The superintendent conferred with the prin- 
cipals and the two supervisors of play (physical) 
education. The free play of traditional type 
was considered with all its characteristics and a 
plan was outiined by the superintendent which 
had the ultimate aim of play in groups under the 
leadership oi chosen, democratically chosen, 
leaders of the group. It is desirable that chil- 
dren play with associates of about the same 
physical age. It was obvious that the leaders 
themselves require superior knowledge and skill 
of the plays to be used. To make the plan com- 
prehensively useful it must be practicable not 
only in the junior high school, but also among 
the first-year groups. After some discussion it 
was decided to organize the play, the supervised 
play, on some such plan. The decision, how- 
ever, was not accompanied with enthusiastic 
expectations. 

The first problem was to obtain trained 
group leaders. It was evident that there must 
be ai intermediate step to this end. Accord- 
ingly the supervisors were requested to make 
a list of the boys and girls of the junior high 
schools who excelled in knowledge and skill in 
play and who seemed to have the qualities of 
leadership. The junior high schools are housed 
in the same building as the larger elementary 
schools. In. the other elementary schools similar 
selections were made from the higher grades. 
These selected prospective leaders were then 
trained by the physical directors in games suit- 
able for group play. 

Arrangements were made whereby the group 




















leaders were loaned to the variou® elementary 
schools of their respective buildings for the pur- 
pose of leading and training the various schools 
in group play. A group may consist of one 
school, thirty or forty pupils. Depending on the 
game a school may divide into a number of 
groups. After the individual schools acquire a 
knowledge of the various group plays leaders 
among themselves and assistant leaders were 
selected. These displaced the borrowed lead- 
ers from the higher grades. This made each 
school in a sense independent in its play 
program. 

A list of suitable plays was made by the su- 
pervisors and each teacher was familiarized in 
a general way with the nature of each game. 
The teachers are not held responsible for a tech- 
nical knowledge of the game nor for the direc- 
tion of the group play. They, of course, consti- 
tute the immediate authority and have the privi- 
lege to select the games or plays that shall con- 
stitute the program for the given recreation 
period. Usually, however, the selection of the 
game or play is a democratic matter decided 
upon by the leaders and assistant leaders with 
the consultation of members of the group. The 
leaders know, when they leave the room, the 
games which they will play. 

The supervisors periodically inspect the 
games of the different schools. They add new 
plays to the list, they may remove some plays 
from the list, or they may improve others. They 
frequently suggest improvements to the leaders 
and confer with the principal on such matters 
as are of mutual concern. 

A visit to a school largely of children from 
alien parents or parents recently alien offers the 
opportunity to see the success of the plan. By 
request at any time the principal may call a 
gereral play period or a partial program of play. 
Possibly five hundred children or a thousand 
children if a general play period is called emerge 
from the building under the guidance of their 
respective leaders and assistant group leaders to 
form on a suitable portion of the playground for 
their respective games. Each leader leads his 
particular school. When the signal to return to 
books is sounded, each leader makes himself re- 
sponsible for the proper deportment of his 
group. 

During the play periods the teachers are re- 
lieved. They do not have active charge of their 
children. They are frequently on the play- 
ground, but not for the purpose of police duty. 
It is for them a period of relaxation and they 
may be even socially happy with their fellow 
workers. In the larger schools the play periods 
are in series. Three or four play periods used 
by different groups may follow in succession. 
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The teacher has the privilege at her discretion 
to adjourn her school to the playground at any 
time to relieve the fatigue of class work. These 
extra play periods are brief and do not interfere 
with the general control of the school. 

The Norristown plan provides for daily group 
play under group leaders in all the schools. The 
school play is not contingent on the presence of 
the supervisor nor on the spirit and physical 
vigor of the teacher. A group leader unworthy 
or incompetent is displaced by one more de- 
serving. During the playtime there are no idle 
onlookers. All pupils physically fit take their 
part in the group activities. 

Undoubtedly this type of organized play has 
its influence on the individuals in the school- 
room and in their play prior to and after the 
school sessions. It interests the child from the 
most cuitured as much as the child from the 
more obscure parentage. Group plays displace 
the old-time games which too often resulted in 
feuds rather than in co-operative activities of 
leaders, helpers, and foliowers. Indeed, the old- 
time free play is seldom seen even when authori- 
tative restraint is absent. The control of the 
school is materially reinforced in every exercise 
by the self-control gained in group play. There 
seems to develop a mental attitude favorable 
for organized activities and respect for dele- 
gated authority. 

The group play plan briefly outlined above 
makes even a small playground a valuable asset 
for health, recreation, and all those values that 
come from training to lead, to follow, to respect 
delegated authority, and to serve the whole 
group rather than self. For the school may 
schedule play in a series of periods so that the 
ground will reasonably accommodate the groups 
that play at any one particular period. 

The virtues of group play controlled demo- 
cratically by the group itself through chosen 
leaders become important factors in the training 
for citizenship. Since psychologists tell us that 
twenty-two per cent. of the children are by 
nature sub-normal and will always require di- 
rective influence, sixty-six per cent. by nature 
not fitted for training for leadership, and twelve 
per cent. fitted for training for leadership, the 
value of the Norristown Plan of Group Play ap- 
peals with much force. These three types of 
children are associated in school, they will be as- 
sociated in society as adults. The plan provides 
an opportunity to cultivate all the qualities re- 
quired for their co-operation in society without 
making the painful psychological distinction of 
talent. There will be training for those who 
need constant guidance, for those who can only 
hope to become followers, and for those who 
may become leaders in society. 





Criticism is easy, but art is difficult. —Italian. 
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THE TWINS 


ADAPTED BY MABEL LEE COOPER 


Memphis, Tennessee 


[An Indian story of the origin of birds and creeping things. Told to me by the Dakota Indians.] 


Many, many years ago, when the world was 
very young and before there were any animals 
or birds or flowers upon the earth, there came, 
from under a great hill, the first two brothers 
to dwell upon the earth. 

The first brother opened his eyes, looked 
about him, and said: “Oh, how beautiful the 
world is!” and then he saw his brother and 
said: “Brother, you are very beautiful, too. 


Come let us find all else that is beautiful and 


true in the world.” 

But the second brother replied: “Nay, 
Brother, let us stay here always, and gaze on 
each other.” 

The first brother did not agree to this, for 
he loved the beautiful and the true, and as he 
gazed at his brother, there suddenly appeared 
a wonderful beauty spot ia the east. They both 
saw it, but they did not know what it was, for 
they were very young. It really was the Day 
Dawn coming to open the gates for her father, 
the Sur, to come through that he might give 
light and heat to the world. The first brother 
cried out :— 

“Oh, Brother, see the wonderful beauty spot 
in the east. Let us go and find it.” 

But the second brother was lazy, he did not 
love the beautiful and the true, he loved to sit 
upon the grass and have no work to do, so he 
said: “Nay, brother, do not seek the beauty 
spot. It may be far away. Let us stay here and 
gaze upon each other always.” 

But the first brother became very anxious to 
go to the beauty spot, so he cried out: “Brother, 
something within me compels me to seek the 
beauty spot, to strive always to find the beau- 
tiful and the true in life. I must go. Come, my 
brother, let us run.” 

With these words, he began to run. His 
brother called out after him: “Oh, Brother, come 
back. I am afraid of the dark. I am lonely with- 
out you. Come back.” 

But the first brother cried out, as he ran 
faster: “I must find the beauty spots. I must 


-seek the beautiful and true in life. Come, you, 
-and run with me.” 


He ran and ran, until after a while, though 
he knew it not, his feet failed to touch the 
ground. On and on he went, until, though he 
knew it not, wings began to grow from his 
shoulders, and he was flying through the air. 


‘The beauty spot grew larger and larger and 


seemed farther away. As he flew he became 
tired, and said: “I cannot find the beauty spot. 
I'll go back where my brother is and rest.” But 
something within him seemed to say :— 


“No, no, little Brother, fly on and oti. Do not 
give up the search. Seek ever the beaitifyl and 
true in life.” 

So he flew on and on until after a while the 
beautiful Day Dawn opened the gates for her 
father, the Sun. Then she disappeared atid the 
Sun rose higher and higher, The Sun saw the 
litle brother flying toward him and he said: 
“Little Brother, you have been very brave and 
strong to seek the beautiful and true, and | 
will reward you. You shall be a bird and shall 
soar higher than any other brother who shall 
inhabit the earth. You shall always look upward 
in your search for the beautiful and true.” 

And so, the little brother felt his wings grow 
stronger and stronger as he fiew in search of 
the beautiful and true. And his children have 
always been able to fly and to hold their heads 
upward in the search for the beautiful and true 
because their father, the first little brother, 
went te seek the beautiful and true in 
life. 

The second little brother who stayed under 
the hill watched his brother run and said: “How 
foolish my brother is, if the beauty spot is 
worth seeing, it will probably come here any- 
way. See, it is getting larger already. Surely 
it will come to me. I will just turn over and 
sleep until it comes.” 

So he turned cver and went to sleep. 

The Noonday Sun saw him, too, asleep under 
the hill and he said: “O lazy little brother, you 
have been very foolish to sleep when you should 
have been seeking the beautiful and true. When 
your eyes should have been opened, they were 
closed. When your face should have been to- 
wards heaven, it was on the ground. I will 
punish you. You shall always look down, your 
head will always be upon the ground, and all 
the other brothers upon the earth shall look 
down upon you, for you will never be able to 
fly like your brother, the bird, and seek the 
beautiful and true.” 

As the great Sun spoke, the second brother 
felt himself getting smaller and smaller and 
his arms changing to legs, and far above him, 
he heard, again, the voice of the Noonday Sun 
as he said: “Little Brother, you shall be called 
‘creeping thing.’ ” 

So the second little brother has always had 
to creep upon the face of the earth, he has never 
been able to look towards Heaven and his chil- 
dren have never been able to raise their heads 
above the earth, all because their father, the 
second little brother, was lazy and did not want 
to seek the beautiful and true in life. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOL 


BY LOUISE PLUMMER 


Did you ever realize that democracy in the 
school has the same influence upon the life of a 
boy or girl as democracy in the nation has upon 
the lives of its men and women? In the nation 
of today are not the ones in which every person 
has and does his share, the ones that prosper 
and lead the world? Our schools thrive upon the 
same piinciples. Wheré “Democracy Forever” 
is the motto, where not oiilywlessons but also 
self-government is tatight, the minds of Amet- 
ica’s future leaders develop and grow on /the 
underlying principles of our great nation. 

But how many of our schools of today have 
this great and wonderful thing which helps so 
much to mould the characters of our men and 
women? It is true that our colleges have the 
very finest systems of student government, but 
only five per cent. of the nation’s population ever 
reach coilege; the rest get their life trainings at 
the grammar and high schools. It is not fair to 
them to throw them suddenly upon their own re- 
sources without*any practical experience in self- 
government. 

In the school of the past century the teacher 
has held sway over the classroom. The pupils 
were taught to obey without a murmur the im- 
mediate word of the teacher. Obedience is a 
valuable asset in any character, but this com- 
bined with responsibility and that certain sense 
of honor which always comes when a boy knows 
that his school is his own, is far greater. Their 
fathers and mothers were not given the chance 
to prove their ability of governing themselves, 
but now our country is coming to realize that 
by developing the democratic instincts in her 
school children she is offering them the founda- 
tion to be the leaders of the world, for in the 
school the habits and principles of a lifetime are 
laid. 

“What can a boy learn at school besides his 


a 


regular studies that will help him in the prac- 
tical business world?” you will inquire It is 
an interesting question to ask if every one of you 
could stand up and correctly conduct a business 
meeting, present your views and arguments on 
the current political questions. By interesting 
# student in the government of his school he 
takes an active part in the primary pfinciple$ 
of politics: His own initiative is afoused and 
he not only takes an interest in the government 
of his school but also wishes to improve it. 

A fine model of student government is exhib= 
ited in the Manhasset Union School, a sinall but 
extremely democratic school on Long Island. 
The high school is only three years old yet it has 
already founded a very successful method of 
student government. The idea originated in the 
English classes, where an improvement over the 
regular class officers was demanded, The stu- 
dents of the school worked toward more co-op- 
eration with the faculty, an understanding as to 
the iimit of the powers of the student body, 
After many discussions and arguments about 
actual structure of the student government 
method, the principal of the ‘school expressed 
his whole-hearted enthusiasm in making the 
school as highly democratic as possible. Then the 
whole system was independently proposed and 
created by the students themselvess Many 
pupils competed to present the underlying struc- 
ture or frame for the constitution. The best of 
these was supplemented and amplified by a com- 
mittee which consisted of the presidents of all 
the classes. The completed form was then pre- 
sented, article by article, for the vote of the en- 
tire school. Now all matters pertaining to the 
school besides the actual teaching are managed 
by students. The school has suddenly become 
interesting and absorbing, yet unconsciously 
training its pupils. , 
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: THE DOG 


I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel, 
Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 
The yellowest cur I ever knew 
Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


I've never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend, 
To seek a kinder man to know, 
Or richer, but unto the end 
The humblest dog I ever knew 
Was, to the man that loved him, true. 


I've never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain. 

I've never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to-shield a friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him until the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation pangs from day to day 
With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 

No dog, however mean or rude, 
Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed, 
His messages to humans come 
By faithful conduct and by deed. 
He shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 
—American Field. 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


BY JESSIF A. SKINNER 


President Portland High School Teachers’ Association, Oregon 


When I received this subject, I thought with 
Napoleon, “Thirty Centuries have the Pyra- 
mids looked down upon you!” 

“Professional Standards for Teachers.” It is 
like Sally Ann’s “old dress that has been turned 
wrong side out and hind side before and sponged 
and pressed and made over until you can’t tell 
whether it’s silk or calico or what.” It has been 
lengthened, shortened, narrowed, taken in here, 
let out there, combined with new material, pan- 


_elled, ruffled and frilled. Yet that same old 


dress has to be made over once more and made 
to look like new. Can anybody be deceived? 
Perhaps not. Only a few who have recently 
moved into the neighborhood. The old-timers 
know the thing by heart, can tell the color a mile 
away, distinguish the material in the dark 
and recognize the pattern if they saw it in 
Vogue. It is the same old dress. 

A teacher knows,—that is any one here 
knows,—that she should have a high type of 
mental equipment; that she should improve by 
professional study; that she should have a fine 
attitude toward her work; that she should be 
loyal to superiors ; co-operate with all; give effi- 
cient service to community and state; be an ex- 
ample to all in word, in deed, in thought; so 
live, so die, go home to glory and wear a crown 
for ever and ever. 

Teachers are of two classes—those who need 
a speech like this and those who do not. The 
people who are here are of the second kind,—- 
they attend teachers’ meetings, read educational 
magazines, know the creeds of professionalisin. 
Those of the first kind are not here, they do not 
care for educational meetings, will not read the 
magazines aud if they found this in their mail 
would throw it in the waste basket. 

One who enters the teaching profession,—if 
only for a year or two, until the law office can 
support itself or sweetheart earn enough to sup- 
port two,—should enter it with the idea of giv- 
ing to the work all one has to give. In some 
way or other such an one should be made to 
feel that there is an obligation to the profession 
more vital than her ability. to draw the pay 
check. 

The teachers who are trying to do something 
for the schools, for the community, for the 
teachers themselves find such expressions very 
familiar and very tiresome. “Oh! That doesn’t 
make any difference to me. I don’t expect to 
be here another year.” “Tenure is all right for 
you people, but it doesn’t interest me.” “A re- 
tirement fund is all right for the old teachers, 
but I don’t expect to teach all my life.” “Why 
should I join any teachers’ association? I don’t 
care anything about it. It doesn’t do me any 





good.” “Oh! don’t talk to me about school. I 
just hate it.” 

I should like to have this teacher change the 
“I don’t expect” into an “I do expect.” Let her 
say: “I may not be in this work long; but while 
I am in it | will give to all phases of it my in- 
terest and attention. I’ll know everything I can 
about it; put my very bést effort into it and in 
so doing I’m sure I'll find it interesting and en- 
joyable.” Perhaps, too, I can make a place for 
myself that will be worth while, so that when 
I leave I shall feel I have done something to 
help along the biggest thing in_ the 
about.” 

What a joy, what an inspiration it would be 
if we all talked like that! Too many teachers 
are ashamed of and decry their own profession. 
They will not “talk shop” because they do not 
like to he known as teachers. Did you ever know 
a real doctor who wasn’t interested in his pro- 
fession, in his patients, and who liked to talk 
about them? Doctors talk operations; lawyers 
talk cases, engineers talk projects; business men 
talk business; society women talk bridge; mar- 
ried women discuss their maids and their chil- 
dren. Talk shop. Everyone talks shop. Why 
shouldn’t a teacher talk about school? It is the 
biggest business in the world and the one in 
which most people should be vitally interested. 
If this teacher would change her attitude toward 
her profession,—be interested in it,—and quit 
deprecating the fact that she is a teacher, she 
would do much toward popularizing education 
with the public. Rudyard Kipling says, that “a 
man who talks shop is always interesting be- 
cause he knows’ what he is talking 
about” 

The teacher who goes to the other extreme, 
who never puts on the exhaust when it comes 
to school affairs, who carries a critical attitude 
with her wherever she goes, is as bad as the 
former. I can readily understand why others 
would not care to be in the same class. Her 
conversation reminds me of the story of the 
negro servant who gave out with equanimity 
the same kind of feed to all animals. 

“Jim,” said the farmer, “have you fed the 
horses ?” 

“Yassir.” 

“What did you feed ’em?” 


“Hay.” 

“Have you feed the cows?” 
“Yassir.” 

“What did you feed ’em?” 
“Hay.” 


“Did you feed the ducks?” 
“Yassir.” 
“What did you feed ’em?” 
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“Hay?” 

“Did they eat it?” 

“Nawsir: Dey didn’t exactly eat it, so far as 
I saw, but dey was talking about it when I lef’.” 

With all the routine of classroom work, with 
the weariness that comes at the end of the day, 
it is hard to keep up one’s general information, 
one’s interest in community affairs and com- 
munity problems. But the teacher should es- 
tablish as many lines of communication with 
the world outside of school as possible. She 
should know her community and in what ways 
she can best serve it. Too many teachers have 
their first introduction to the community when 
they ask for an increase in salary. 

To give efficient service, a teacher must real- 
ize the importance of her work and its far reach- 
ing results; must realize also that much she 
does will never be paid for except in the satis- 
faction of service well rendered. We have heard 
much of the glory of school teaching, of what a 
great and noble work it is, and sometimes we 
get tired of hearing about it. We’d like to have 
the public show that it really means what it 
says. We'd like to have it think as much of edu- 
cation as it does of its automobiles, of its to- 
bacco, of its theatres. But what other occupa- 
tion ofters such opportunity for real service in 
helping to build the kind of citizenry the nation 
needs ? 

St. Peter stood at the gate of Heaven re- 
ceiving those who came and questioning them 
concerning their work on earth. There was the 
lawyer, who with his record for fairness and 
justice had gained an enviable position in his 
town; the doctor, who with his skill had relieved 
the pain and suffering of his fellows; the min- 
ister, who had guided their souls aright; and 
the legislator,- whom his townsmen had hon- 
ored with a place in the law-making body of-his 
state. Then the school teacher. “And what 
have you done?” asked St. Peter. “I? Why 
I started each one of these on his way to suc- 
cess. | gave him the ambition to be a strong 
and useful citizen.” 

How necessary, then, that we give real ser- 
vice. Do teachers ever try to “get by”? Are 
we ever time-servers instead of service-givers ¢ 
We should achieve, not merely serve time. An 
interpretation of service submitted by a postal 
carrier and given out by Ex-Postmaster Gen- 
eral Will H. Hays, says: “One of the greatest 
hindrances to the smooth revolution of the in- 
dustrial wheel is the idea that a person’s time 
is worth so much an hour. One hour of your 
time or my time in itself is simply worth notk- 
ing. One hour of your service —one hour of my 
Service—that’s a different proposition.” 

The nature of the educational system is such 
that it demands leadership and co-operation. A 
football player may think that the quarterback 
would have done better had he called an end- 
Tun instead of a line-buck; but it isn’t his job 
to do the signalling. It is his to play the game, 


play up and play it well. If the teacher doesn’t 
know the joy of doing real team work, then it 
is time to get busy. If she can’t do it, then let 
her get a little business of her own where team 
work isn’t essential. 

The teacher should be ready and willing at all 
times to serve on committees when called on 
to do some important work outside of her owa 
classroom. True, it is easier not to do so; but 
whoever achieved anything without effort? 

The principal of the school in which I teach 
said to me not long ago: “Mr. S— is a wonder- 
ful man. I couldn’t get along without him. That 
athletic work takes so much time and he does 
it all. And Miss B— with the school magazine, 
and Mr. R— with the band, and Miss S— with 
the scholarship committee. What would I do 
without them? I couldn’t run my school.” Then 
he turned to Mr. B—- saying: “You'd better go 
home,” adding, “I wonder how many principals 
have to tell their teachers to quit working?” We 
would not fail him nor our school. 

Is it worth while? Of the 217 students who 
graduated from Jefferson High School in June, 
more than 170 have signified their intention of 
continuing their education in higher institutions 
of learning. 

The teacher, and I may add, the principal an:l 
the superintendent, should be fair and just to all, 
and should deal out that justice without fear or 
iavor. Our work should be bigger than our job. 
John should be punished or promoted accord- 
ing te his merits, not according to the influence 
his tather has in the community. We have 
talked about this for a long time, but the fear 
of our position has made cowards of too many. 
lt is impossible to make honest citizens if we 
sét an example of dishonesty. 

In all phases of her work the teacher should 
be human, she should not be as the little boy ia 
his essay on gender pictured her. He said: 
“Gender is of three sects—masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. Masculine is the man sect, feminine 
the woman sect, and neuter, things having no 
life. Examples, hero, tigress and teacher.” 

She should have a real human interest in boys 
and girls as such, not as so many containers to 
be filled with facts. She should be a student of 
psychology written and personality unwritten, 
remembering that John and Mary, Chauncey 
and “Anne spelled with an E,” Izzy, Ole, Anatofe 
are all problems that cannot be solved by the 
be 0k. 

She should be a real human being in her re- 
lations with other people, and not get the idea 
that intellectuality will make up for everything 
else. She should avoid the critical attitude that 
makes other people uncomfortable in her pres- 
ence; should surround herself with professional 
beoks and magazines and command respect for 
hersclf and her profession .Let her quit being 
sorrv for herself, like her profession, or quit 
it and serve the cause of education by doing so, 
-—Boston Meeting, N. E. A, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


C. ADDISON WILLIS, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Girard College. has pre- 
pared a text on plane geometry that challenges 
admiration for its professional devotion, ped- 
agogical genius and mathematical master- 
fulness. Few men have a record such as Pro- 
fessor Willis has attained and maintained. 

JOHN H. PATTERSON, of Dayton, Ohio, 
who passed on a few months ago, was eminently 
wise and ardently devoted in various lines of 
education as well as in all phases of community 
functioning. We quote some of his purposeful 
sayings: Education means progress. Children 
shouid be educated through work. Education 
through work, especially on the farm, helps 
a boy to use what he has learned. The farm is 
the best school in the world. Learn to overcome 
difficulties while young by working in the gar- 
den and on the farm. “Six days shalt thou labor” 
means men, women and children, rich and poor, 
old and young. It means that the child should be 
given an opportunity to be educated through 
work. Parents should pay a farmer to teach 
their boys and girls to do work on the farm dur- 
ing vacation months. Many farmers will allow 
boys and girls to work for their board on the 
farm. A boy or girl reared on the farm learns to 
overcome difficulties twice as easy as the boy 
reared in the city, and his chances for promotion 
are twice as great. 


ANNA F. MAGEE, teacher in Public School 
166, New York City, is the author of one of 
the best series of school readers published, the 
latest of which is “The Magee Intermediaic 
Reader, Part One, Fourth Year.” When we 
visited Dr. John F. Reigart, the principal of 
Public School 166, he took us to hear the read- 
ing in Miss Magee’s room and wé wrote of it 
then as the most remarkable in results we had 
ever seen and we have seen none since that has 
impressed us as more wonderful than that which 
we saw then, and she has the rare art of help- 
ing other teachers to get similar results. 

CAMILO OSIAS, assistant director of educa- 
tion for the Pinlippines, is demonstrating re- 
markable skill in educational leadership and is 
one of the distinct forces in the promotion of 
modern life among the rural people of the Phil- 
ippines. No one in the United States is as per- 
sonally influential in the transformation of rural 
life through the rural school as is Camilo Osias 
upon the remote people of the Philippines 
through the barrio, or rural schools. He has ac- 
cepted it as his mission to enrich and vitalize 
barrio life through education. 

MAURICE H. WESEEN, University of Ne- 
braska, has demonstrated great skill and high 
art ia directing the high school and college stu- 
dent in the learning of effective writing of every- 
day English for achieving definite results. It 
is one of the outstanding books of the season, 


FREDERICK HONK LAW, Ph. D., head of 


‘has 


the department of English in the Stuyvesant . 
High Schocl, New York City, has written one of 
the most captivating books for use of high 
school students who really aspire to read good 
books in a good way or to write so that good 
readers will enjoy what they write. It is “Mod- 
ern Essays and Stories.” 


D. W. LaRUE, East Stroudsburg, Pa., State 
Norma! School, has made an Educational Survey 
that is really worth while. He has confined his 
study largely to a survey of the art of teaching 
on the professional side, with adequate attention 
to the Science of Education from the standpoint 
of the child from birth to manhood and woman- 
hood with the responsibility of home and other 
influences. The Survey is really a masterly 
treatment of education in the large sense. 


WILLIAM A. McKEEVER, editor-in-chief 
of The Golden Rule Magazine, 149 West Ohio 
street, Chicago, enters upon this new responsi- 
bility on September 1. He is one of the best 
known educational and welfare writers in the 
United States. Of late he has written a daily 
article for the Hearst daily papers. For 
twenty years he was a professor, first in the 
Kansas State Agrisultural College and then in the 
Kansas State University. Dr. McKeever has been 


writing for The Golden’ Rule Magazine for 
many months and it was the success of his 


articles which led to his 
editorship. 

WALLACE B. FLEMING, president of West 
Virginia Wesieyan College, at Buckhannon, goes 
to the presidency of Baker University, Baldwin 
City, Kansas, which is one of the leading univer- 
sities. of the Methodist Church. Dr. L. M. 
Murlin, who, as president, has made Boston Uni- 
versity the largest in enrollment in New Eng- 
land and every way of high academic rank, went 
from Baker to Boston. 


promotion to the 


President Fleming has 
been at Buckhannon for seven years and has 
put West Virginia Wesleyan College in front 
rank in the state in every respect. 


C. H. BARNES, Duluth, county  superinten- 
dent, is superintendent of the big county of St. 
Louis. His office is like that of a State Depart- 
ment. He is spending $200.000 vearly for new 


schools and new equipment. He has 168 
schools in the county district over which he has 
direet control and eighty others over which he 
supervision. In these schools there are 
7,000 children and 300 teachers-—all outside oi 
the city of Duluth. His farthest school is 163 
miles away from his office. You could put the 
states of Connecticut and Rhode Island inside 
of St. Louis County and have nearly enough 
left. for Many of the schools 
are in the forest, and real heroines teach them. 
Superintendent 


space Delaware. 


Jarnes and his splendid corps 
of helpers are ably condycting the educational 


affairs of the county. 
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LOWELL’S HARVARD 


BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


[In New York Times.] 


A. Lawrence Lowell understands what it is 
that lies at*the centre of the whole university 
business. The Boy! 

“What is the unit in education?” he demanded 
of me, with much vehemence, pounding with 
his fist upon the corner of the table between 
us. “What is the unit in education?” Again and 
again he reiterated the question, till I saw that 
it was all but a shibboleth with him. And I 
was quite willing to have it so, because it is 
mine. “What is the unit in education? It’s the 
Boy. The Boy! The Boy! He is our excuse for 
existence. If we fail the Boy we might as well 
go out of business! He is the test of the college. 
And as you go about Harvard you will find 
many things to criticise—of course we are mak- 
ing mistakes; of course we ought to do better 
all of the things that we are trying to do; but 
never lose sight of the final thing, the ultimate 
test, which is what have we made of the Boy? 

“Think of the absurdity of judging a man for 
the practice of medicine or law or anything 
else by the number of ‘credits’ that he has in 
this, that, or the other study; by the number 
of buttons he has touched as he has gone 
through the process called education, rather 
than by the question, What has he become? 
You can find fault with the way in which we 
do it, as no doubt you will; but the thing to find 
fault with in the end—if we deserve it—is that 
we haven’t taken the Boy—-not some ideal Boy 
that we might have and from time to time do 
have in larger numbers than it is our custom 


to realize—but the Boy we actually have on 
the average—and made out of him all that it is 
possible te make. That is our task, and it is 
what we are tryimg to do at Harvard.” 

So as I went about Harvard I tried to see what 
was havpening and being done, deliberately, in- 
cidentally, and accidentally, as product and by- 
product, in and to the Boy. The half-formed; 
half-baked kid coming up from homes ~and 
schools good, bad, and indifferent—mostly in- 
different, indeed—the keen, self-reliant, earn- 
est-hearted lad ready to take with little or no 
assistance what is spread before him; the adult- 
minded man of any age fully alive to the deadly 
seriousness and the appalling shortness of life. 

And always I had in mind the difficulty of the 
task that Dr. Lowell and his associates who un- 
derstand their job, and those, too, who under- 
stand it little or not at all—of connecting the 
great battery of potential power by definite and 
concrete wires of personality with the individ- 
uals who come; there as students usually with 
so poor a preparation. By iron wires, of great 
resistance and little net current, copper wires 
that transmit well; by wireless contacts of souls 
in real “intellectual intercourse.” 

Lowell’s tremendous task is to preserve and 
amplify all that is essential and wonderful in 
the great university that Eliot built, of schol- 
arship and research into new fields, and at the 
same time to transmute its resources chiefly 
through the college as such into kilowatts of 
practical energy in the Boy—the actual Boy. 


4h 
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“WHITHER GOEST THOU?” 


BY MRS, ELIZABETH D. SALMON 


High School, Cliffside Park, N. J. 


Fellow-teacher, “Whither goest thou?” Are 
you at the same notch professionally that you 
were ten years ago? Are you drifting aim- 
lessly? Or are you keeping up with the modern 
changes in education and so climbing steadily 
ahead? Stand still and use a moment for seri- 
ous introspection. 

Such an attitude has been stimulated and en- 
couraged in the teachers of Cliffside Park Bor- 
ough, N. J., through a series of real, live 
teachers’ meetings, held this Spring under the 
leadership of the supervising principal. At the 
last two meetings the project method was dis- 
cussed by the teachers, “pro and con.” Their 
Own personal opinions on this new “point of 
view” in education were given, together with 
the results of actual projects, now underway 
in Cliffside Park schools. The school paper, 
pageants, May-Day festival, dramatizations, 


geography projects, the school bank, industrial 
arts aciivitics and many other practical units 
of work were presented, followed by general 
discussion, At the close of one of these meet- 
ings the children of a fifth grade presented an 
original sketch, which history project had 
grown out of their study of the life of Benja- 
min Franklin. Thus, the real functioning of the 
project method was concretely demonstrated. 

Although, in some respects, little greund was 
gained, yet such discussion effectively awakens 
a professional consciousness in teachers and 
stimulates personal introspection on their part, 
which has to result in improvement. Dare to 
question yourself and then dare to purpose to 
improve. In the gradual betterment of the 
teaching force of America lies the hope for the 
uplift of the “citizens of tomorrow” and in turn 
tor the realization of a more ideal democracy. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


FREE READING OOURSES FOR STUDENTS 
(Winthrop College, S. C.) 


A wonderful opportunity is offered the peo- 
ple of South Carolina in the reading courses 
planned by Winthrop College. The only charge 
to the reader for any of the prescribed courses 
is the payment of postage for sending and re- 
turning the hooks. As soon as the enrollment 
blank furnished by the college is filled out, one 
of the books is mailed to the reader. When the 
hook is finished it is returned, together with a 
synopsis or other notice. Then “the next book 
in the course is promptly mailed. A certificate 
is granted for the satisfactory completion oi 
three reading courses. 

About three weeks is allowed for the reading 
of each book. A record of postage is kept by 
the extension department, which must be set- 
tled on request. Correct methods of keeping 
notes are furnished upon application. 

The books listed are the best on every sub- 
ject and the courses include astronomy, agricul- 
ture, health and efficiency, English, from Shakes- 
peare to the modern short story, the fine arts, 
history. household arts and sciences, psychology, 
pedagogy, ethics, kindergarten, and rural life ed- 
ucation, including rural social life, farm inter- 
ests, schools, church, and community centres. 

The bulletin describing these splendid courses 
is a mine of professional and community mater- 
ial. It should be on the desk of every rural 
school teacher in the country. It may be ob- 
tained from the director of University Exten- 
sion, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. 

idealistic 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS 

Special and mutual advantages arise from the 
close relationship between the School of Public 
Health at Johns Hopkins and the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
particularly in field work and in opportunities 
for investigation and training in tropical medi- 
cine and the control of special diseases. 

The main objects of the school are to estab- 
lish courses for the training of qualified persons 
for public health work, to promote investigative 
work in hygiene and preventive medicine and 
provide opportunities for the training of investi- 
gators in these. subjects, and to develop means 
for the dissemination of sound hygienic knowl. 
edge. 

The schooi is organized under seven depart- 
ments, bacteriology, medical zoology, epidemiol- 
ogy and public health and administration, statis- 
tics, chemical hygiene, physiological hygiene, and 
sanitary engineering. 

Courses leading to the degrees of doctor of 
public health, doctor of science in hygiene, and 


bachelor of science in public hedlth are given, 
as well as courses leading to certificates in pub- 
lic health and medical zoology. The fee is $250 
a year and opportunity is given for field work 
in public health. 





Oo 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
TEACHER 
The qualifications of a rural school teacher are 
so clearly and concisely given in the survey of 
the rural schools of Livingston County, New 
York, that they are well worth quoting :— 
The educational and professional requirements 


for rural teachers should be on par with those 
of the best village schools. 





RURAL SCHOOL 


The rural school presents problems distinct 
frcm those cf the village and the city school. It 
is a distinct type of school which demands spe- 
cially prepared teachers. It is a mistake to think 
those who are prepared for village and city 
schools are prepared for rural schools. The 
teacher should be made familiar with rural life 
and be trained to hecome a community leader. 
She should know the rural child and have a gen- 
eral idea of the mind content of such children, 
She should be prepared to promote the home 


project method of teaching agriculture and 
homemaking. She should have a_ rigorous 


course in rural school hygiene, sanitation and 
management. She should be trained to give in- 
struction in physical training and to supervise 
play and recreational work. In addition to these 
she should be trained in psychology, and in meth- 
ods of instruction, and should have practice 
teachirg in a rural school. The rural school 
teacher, therefore, should have a distinct type 
of training for her work. 

To carry out these suggestions would involve 
necessarily additional expense. The rural com- 
munities may well increase their budgets to meet 
a part of this expense. The state may well afford 
to meet a larger part of it. And since the rural 
school problem is nation-wide and since its solu- 
tion is essential to the best interests of the na- 
tion, there are sufficient grounds to justify the 
national government to aid the states financially 
in its solution. The precedent has been set by 
the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act, which 


gives very substantial aid to industrial and 

agricultural education throughout the nation. 

plu. 

SURVEY OF LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NW. Y., 
SCHOOLS 


This is an “inside” survey carried on by the 
superintendents, principals and teachers of the 
county under the direction of Superintendent J. 
Murray Foster of Corning, assisted by Profes- 
sor Kruse of Ithaca and Professor Works of the 
State College of Agriculture. 
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This county is an agricultural region near Lake 
Erie, with several colonies of foreigners where 
Americanization is a difficult problem. 

The work of the survey is thoroughly done, 
the conclusions frankly stated, and the recom- 
mendations professional and practical. 

Fifty-three of the rural schoolhouses were 
built before the Civil War. Nineteen of the fifty- 
three were uilt before the Mexican War; five 
of them during the lifetime of Thomas Jeffer- 
gon. One-half of the school buildings were built 
before 1873. Nine-tenths of the rural school- 
rooms are heated by common wood or coal stoves 
in the centre of the room. Think of that, teachers 
who complain of drafts from your “indirect” 
heating systems or murmur if the thermostat 
goes below “65” even on a _ cold winter 
day. 

Such a long list of “lacks” makes us want to 
share our many blessings, and makes us ashamed 
to grumble when the library pictures fail to ar- 
rive on time or the dozen maps of “New Eur- 
ope” are delayed for a few days. 

In spite of many handicaps, however, the 
schools compare favorably with those of other 
rural communities and the “tests” reveal steady 
progress through the grades, except in penman- 
ship. This needs further attention, which frank 
criticism has a very familiar family sound. 
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A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE (Milton, 
Mass.) 

Three of the six members of the school com- 
mittee of this town have taken courses in edu- 
cation the past year, according to Superintendent 
Joseph A. Ewart. The superintendent invited the 
sub-committee of the Warrant Committee spe- 
cially assigned to schools, to visit the schools 
before the town meeting. As a result, without 
a dissenting vote, all the articles for school ap- 
propriations were passed unanimously. In spite 
of some opposition, a new junior high has been 
erganized and is now running smoothly. 

Superintendent Ewart, in his report, asks for 
lists of available homes for teachers, as this is 
found to be a great factor in securing satisfac- 
tory candidates for school positions. 

A course in music appreciation has been given 
in the high school. Parents are invited to be 
present during the medical inspection of their 
chiidren, and a successful dental clinic has been 
conducted. The transportation problem has been 
helped by having special cars from East Milton 
to the high school. Conduct control on the trip 
has been taken over by a transportation commit- 
tee for each car, the members of the committee 
being chosen by the pupils affected. This plan 
is working out very satisfactorily, both as to 
immediate results and as a problem in self-gov- 
ernment. 





EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


INTERESTING QUESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIVE 
ANSWERS. 

What Vice-Presidents had been United States Senators? 
Aaron Burr, Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, George M. 
Dallas, William R. King, Andrew Johnson, Henry Wilsoa, 
Thomas A. Hendricks and Charles Warren Fairbanks. 

What Vice-Presidents were senators after holding the 
former office? John C. Calhoun, John C. Breckenridge 
and Andrew Johnson. 

Has any Democratic President ever died in office? No. 

Which were the oldest and youngest Vice-Presidents? 
George Clinton was the oldest; he took office at sixty-six. 
John C. Breckenridge was the youngest, being thirty-six 
at the time of his inauguration. 

How many years passed, after the establishment of the 
republic, before a President died in office? Fifty-two. 

How many Presidents died in office? Five: two fro:n 
natural causes and three by assassination. 

What President served in the United States Senate both 
before and after he was Vice-President and President? 
Andrew Johnson. 

What Vice-Presidents served in the House of Represen- 
tatives including the Continental Congresses? John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, Elbridge Geary, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
John C. Calhoun, Richard M. Johnson, John Tyler, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, John C. Breckenridge, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Andrew Johnson, Schuyler Colfax, William A. Wheeler, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Adlai E. Stevenson and James 
Sherman. 

How many Vice-Presidents became Presidents? Five. 

Who was the tallest Vice-President? Charles W. Fa‘r- 
banks; he was six feet four inches tall. 

Which is the longest thoroughfare in the city of Wash- 
ington? Massachusetts avenue. 

Who is the librarian of the Library of Congress? Her- 
bert Putnam 


t 


What is the name of “Uncle Joe” Cannon's secretary? 
L. White Busbey, for years a prominent newspaper man. 

Which is the most valuable building) in New York? 
Equitable Life; it cost $30,000,000, 

Who is the champion woman horseshoe pitcher of the 
United States? Mrs. J. R. Matthews, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

What is the population of Berlin, Germany? Four mil- 
lion. 

What is the population of Rio Janeiro, Brazil? One 
million two hundred thousand. 

When was the lightning rod invented, and by whom? 
In 1752, by Benjamin Franklin. 

What was the origin of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy? It was founded in Annapolis, Md., in 1845, by 
George Bancroft, who then was secretary of the Navy. 
During the Civil War it was removed to Newport, R. L, 
but was reestablished at Annapolis at the close of hostili- 
ties. 

When did Brigham Young die? 1877. 

Who is the poet-laureate of England? Robert Bridges. 

How old is Maude Adams, the actress? Forty-nine. 

Vhat is the real name of Marie Correlli? Eva Mary 
Mackay. 

What was the real name of Jules Verne? M. Olchewitz. 


What was the real name of Joaquin Miller? Cincinnatus 
Heine Miller. 

What is the real name of Anna Katherine Green? Mrs. 
Charles Rohlfs. 

When did Alexander Graham Bell invent the telephone? 
1876. 

When did Elias Howe invent the sewing machine? 1846. 

What is the area of the United States? 3,026,789 square 
miles. 

—National Republican. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN SUMMER. 

One thousand students registered for the last term of 
the summer session at the State University of Iowa. This 
represents an increase of 125 over the last term of the 1921 
season. 

The same development has beeen recorded over the 
length and breadth of the land. Columbia University in 
New York had 13,000 students enrolled in the summer 
school where a thousand courses were offered. The at- 
tendance at these vacation terms is provided largely by 
the schools and colleges of the country. It has been aptly 
termed by the New York Times as “summer-fallow” in 
the field of education, which says: “It is a cultivation not 
directly for the crop immediately grown, but simply for 
the improvement of the soil that the ultimate crop may 
in due time be the more bountiful.” It is chiefly teachers 
who utilize this opportunity for broadening their intellec- 
tual horizon and thus make themselves more capable in- 
structors. 

The layman who is prone to be critical of the pedagogue 
may with profit to himself and his community reflect upon 
the spirit and the purpose of this employment of the 
“leisure” afforded the educator. Attendance at these 
summer terms is costly to the man or woman who seeks 
to equip himself better for the demands of the profession. 
It not infrequently completely exhausts his saving of the 
school year. It is the manifestation of a spirit of service 
and a desire for greater efficiency, and as such is one of 
the most wholesome signs of vigor in the ranks of edu- 
cation.—St. Louis Star. 

a, 


IS THIS TRUE IN ALL COLLEGES? 


A plea to the colleges to admit young men and women 
who have not had early educational advantages, but who 
desire a college education and “have a definite object in life 
and are sufficiently matured to do profitable work in the 
colleges” was made by Professor William M. Proctor of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University in an address recently at 
a meeting of the New England Assce'ation of Vocational 
Guidance held at Harvard University. 

Iie cited the cases of forty-one war veterans whe had 
becr) admitted to Stanford throrgh the efio-ts of the vet- 
erans bureau. None of these, he said, had sufficient pre- 
paratory schooling to meet the regular entrance require- 
ments, but thirty-four received marks of B or better. 

——— 


BLIGHT OF CHILD LABOR. 


A final effort to bring all the states of the Union into 
line to abolish child labor was urged by Secretary Hoover 
in an address before the national conference of 
work recently. If we fail in this, he declared, amend- 
ment to the federal constitution is the only method to 
overcome “a blight that in its measure is more deplorable 
than war.” 


social 


——— 
THE ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MINES. 

This undertaking is the latest in a remarkable series of 
enterprises designed to put Alaska on the map, as a hab- 
itable and hospitable part of the globe. Almost simultane- 
ously with the opening of the college will be the last steps 
in the finishing of the Alaskan Railway which is noted as 
the road with the highest crade equipment in the world, 
and which will make the interior accessible. 

The college is located on a tract of land deeded by the 
government for the college. It is four miles’out Of the 
city of Fairbanks, which is one of the biggest towns in 
the territory and a centre of the mining and agricultural 
district and one of the most important junctions of the 
new railroad development. 


AND 
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It has an interesting and romantic history. Like other 
land grant colleges which had humble beginnings and 
have grown to be leading institutions as they tapped the 
growing forces of the West, so this college in the centre 
of what is believed to be the last great spreading place of 
the human race, the last pioneer spot left for development, 
is certain of a glorious future. 

The organization of the college was begun in 1917, 
when Congress, in accordance with the acts covering state 
and territorial colleges, appropriated $60,000,000 for the 
purpose of erecting and equipping an agricultural and 
mining college in Alaska. 

Fifty thousand dollars yearly was also to be granted 
for the upkeep and administration of the college. The 
site selected was one adjoining the government agricul- 
tural experimental station at Fairbanks, with which it is 
expected that the college wil! work in co-operation. 


-——_Oo——_ 
GADDING MOTHERS. 


Miss Mary E. Heartwell, superintendent of the Flor- 
ence Crittendon Home for twenty-five years, gives her 
version of the old question, why girls go wrong. 

“We should not blame too harshly the girl who strays 
from accepted righteousness. Mothers have so surfeited 
themselves with gadding about to clubs, bridges, luncheons 
and nerve-wracking bargain-hunting expeditions that it is 
a wonder the daughters, left to their own destinies, have 
a single decent remaining thought in their minds. 

No girl wants to go wrong, but she will almost invari- 
ably yield to temptation when she has been petted by a 
dotingly blind mother and made to think she is utterly 
exempt from shouldering any of the duties of the house- 
hold. 

Unchaperoned motor rides constitute one of the biggest 
factors in the swelling numbers who are given aid at the 
Crittendon Home. 

Success in any line of business is an unnatural expres- 
sion of the energy that would have gone to make a good 
home organizer. 


CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE IN OTHER 
SCHOOLS. 


One of the most difficult problems is that of recog- 
nizing and evaluating experience that a superintendent has 
not known personally. Superintendent J. H. Risely of 
Pueblo District Number 1 states the principle of recog- 
nition clearly. He is just alike to teachers and to chil- 
dren. 

“Not more than three years of credit will be allowed 
for experience in schools other District 
Number 1, Pueblo, Colorado, and such credit will be 
given only for work done in city schools or well graded 
schools under competent supervision, and maintaining net 
less than a nine-months term. 


than those of 


The matter of determin- 
ing what credit may be given for experience in any school 
will be left to the judgment of the superintendent. At 
his discretion limited credit may be given for experience 
in country and village schools, 


counting two 


to one in city 


years 3 
more of such experience as 
school. 


equivalent 


“Teachers of ten years or more of service whose train- 
ing does not meet the requirements of the schedule, but 
whose service is superior, will be retained at present salary 
level. Teachers of less than ten years of experience in the 
district whose training is below the minimum standard of 
the schedule may be retained as long as they show evi- 
dence of reasonable effort each year by summer school 
and extension work to bring their qualifications up to the 
minimum standard of the schedule.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GRAPHIC LAN- 
GUAGE. The Vocabulary, Grammatical Construction, 
Idiomatic Use and Historical Development with Special 
References to the Reading of Drawings. By Gardner 
C. Anthony, Tufts College. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 

“An Introduction to the Graphic Language” is the most 

"bewitching school book that we remember ever to have 

seen, but it is elusive when I try to commend it. 

It is«an introduction to a fascinating literary world 
which is as practical as the multiplication table and as en- 
chanting as Van Dyke’s rhythmic prose, or Stanley Hall's 
unaccounttable derivatives. 

We have absolutely no interest in the practical side of 
this book, which is 200 per cent. practical, if such a thing 
be possible, but we have revelled in it as some folk do 
in “Bringing Up Father.” It is as brilliant a scholastic 
yenture as the translation of a new foreign language. 

It furnishes an accomplished linguist an opportunity to 
acquire an Architectural Vocabulary the equal in interest 
to the vocabulary of a new strain of South Sea Islanders. 

There are also Topographical Vocabularies, Pictorial 
Vocabularies, Industrial Vocabularies, Electrical Vocab- 
ularies, Engineering Vocabulari:s, Vocabularies for Pipe 
Fittings, for Rivets,, for Railroad Crossings, and finally a 
Graphic Vocabulary of Military Terms. 

If you have no practical use that justifies buying “An 
Introduction to the Graphic Language” go into the nearest 
library and browse in it for an hour. It will be as 
interesting as a speculation on the vocabularies of the 
Martiens. 

THE ENCHANTED PAST. True Stories of the Lands 
Where Civilization Began. By Jeannette Rector Hodg- 
don. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 

The author, artist and publisher have combined to make 
the life of the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Chaideans, the Persians, th2 
Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans of the very distant 
past seem as much alive as the people of any land of to- 
day, and it is certainly true that the children of today need 
to breathe the atmosphere of the long ago. In this viva- 
cious age there is no lability that any youth will be harmed 
by enjoying “The Enchanted Past.” It will tend to estab- 
lish their faith in some of the things that are eternal. Ky 
all means have Jeannette Rector Hodgdon’s book read in 
every school for its stabilizing effect. 

A NATURALIST IN THE GREAT LAKES REGION. 
By Elliot R. Downing. University of Chicago Press. 
Professor Downing of Chicago University has demon- 

strated exceptional skill in presenting nature in its vari- 

ous moods. This is the fourth book in his Nature Study 

Series, and several others are in preparation. This Great 

Lakes number of the series is the only book of reasonable 

Size that gives an adequate story of the land and water 

life in the vast region from Buffalo to Duluth. There 

are 600 illustrations and each illustrates a real feature of 
the lake region. It is all good geography, good science, 
good pedagogy, and great sport suggestion. 

LOYAL CITIZENSHIP. By Thomas Harrison Reed, 
University of California. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. Illustrated with 122 
engravings from photographs and drawings. Cloth. 
333 pp. 

Professor Reed has worked out an advanced idea in the 
training of Loyal Citizens. The following paragraph 
indicates the point of view of the author and it is in evi- 

in every chapter. 


“To play well his part a citizen must not only be able 
to earn a living, but he must also have a right social atti- 
tude. He must enter into the spirit of his country’s 
traditions and purposes and have an intelligent interest in 
its problems.” 

“Every paragraph has a central thought which is clearly, 
briefly and attractively presented. 

We have seen no book of the kind that dealt with so 
many topics so skilfully in so brief space. It is profusely 
illustrated and every illustration illuminates the icea of 
the paragraph. 

The author is loyal to the best needs of the future citi- 
zen of America without being chaotic in his patriotism 
or neglectful of essentials. 

AMERICA AMONG THE NATIONS. By H. H. Pow- 
ers. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
352 pp. 

While the country is going wild over Lothrop Stoddard’s 
“The Rising Tide of Color,” it would be well if every 
reader of that sensational book, and we do not use the 
word with any suggestion of criticism, it would be well if 
every thoughtful American would read “America Among 
the Nations” by H. H. Powers, who knows the nations 
much better than does Lothrop Stoddard, and who is much 
more discriminating in his estimates of history and racial 
evolution. 

Mr. Powers treats the Mongolian menace more sanely 
and yet more radically than does any other student of 
races. He knows Japan as no other writer, unless it be 
John Dewey, seems to know it. He makes a distinction 
between the Japanese and Japan that is fundamental. 
There is no menace in the Japanese anywhere, there is 
a menace in Japan everywhere. The United States is not 
disturbed at the thought of any people coming to Mexico, 
but we will never consent to Japan coming to Mexico, 
and wherever the Japanese go Japan will go. 

Mr. Powers shows clearly why the Japanese will never 
go to Korea and Manchuria, where they would be wel- 
come, and the only places on the globe where they would 
be welcome. 

Mr. Powers has produced in “America Among the Na- 
tions” by far the most serious, intelligent, interesting and 
important historic interpretation of our relation to other 
nations that has been written. It is not merely a study of 
the people we fear, but of the unfeared people as well. 
It is a book to master in every detail.. It will live long 
after “The Rising Tide of Color” is forgotten. 


THE RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK. By Fred- 
erick Collins, inventor of the Wireless Telephones. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 355 pp. 

“Radio” is the magic word with the boys of today. 
Every daily paper has its Radio Department. No gift 
book signifies as much to a lad from fourteen to eighteen 
as will this book, with which Mr. Collins tells all that is 
known of wireless and the radiophone. 

It is only twenty-six years since William Marconi, at 
Bologna, Italy, made the first wireless signals function a 
distance less than 300 feet. It is only twenty-three years 
since A. Frederick Collins, the author of “The Radio 
Amateur’s Handbook,” at Narberth, Pennsylvania, trans- 
mitted the human voice a distance of three city blocks. 
It is only seven years since the first radiophone cou!d 
function 500 miles, and now any alert minded boy can in- 
stall an amplifier and listen to concerts without expense or 
effort. 

The information in “The Radio Amateur’s Handbook” 
is scientifically reliable, and the directions and explanations 
are clear as crystal. 
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BUILDING A CAREER. By E. \W. \eaver, Columbia 
University. 347 Madison avenue, New York: Associa- 
tion Press. Cloth. 262 pp. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association means all that 
can be put into the name and vastly more than was put 
into the name a few years ago. It is now a great edu- 
cational institution, a young men’s university, a character 
development establisament, a wonderful thrift conserving 
agency and a personality creative activity. 

“Building a Career” brings into view the spirit and wis- 
dom of all the forces that are functioning in building a 
career for the leaders of young men in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

MODERN ESSAYS AND STORIES. A _ Book to 
Awaken Appreciation of Modern Prose, and to Develo» 
Ability and Originality in Writing. Edited by Fred- 
erick Honk Law, Ph. D. New York: The Century 
Company. Cloth. 314 pp. 

In this era of better texts for achieving better results 
in the reading habit and in the writing art the high school 
teacher is often the best book maker. We have’ seen no 
better demonstration of this than in “Modern Essays and 
Stories” by Frederick Honk Law, of the Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City. He has selected thirty-six most 
captivating Familiar Essays, Legendary Story, Biological 
Essays, Historical Stories, Story Essays, Story of Adven- 
ture, Didactic Essays, Realistic Stories, Critical Essays, 
and Poetic Prose. 

There are a few unusual selections from well known 
writers like Charles Dudley Warner, Opie Reed, Chester- 
ton, Mabie, Van Dyke, Glenn Frank, Brander Matthews, 
H. G. Wells, and Roosevelt, but most of them are charm- 
ing bits of writing from less familiar pens as that of 
Rebecca Palfrey Utter, Yakio Ozaki, Sadakichi Hartmann, 
and Anzia Yezierska. 

While the primal interest and value of “Modern Essays 
and Stories” is in the essays and stories its high pedagogi- 
cal art is in the classification of the essays and stories, in 
the Preface and Introduction, Suggestive Questions, 
Biographical Sketches, Subjects for Written Imitations 
and Directions for learning to write a Familiar Essay, a 
Legendary Story, a Story of Adventure, Poetic Prose, or 
Didactic Essay. 

From first to last there is no worship of tradition that 
the world has outgrown, no trite phrases that suggest a 
lapse of editors’ interest, no lowering of scholastic dignity 
and no hesitancy to appreciate the alert minded lad or 
lass of the present day. 

MODERN JUMIOR MATHEMATICS. Books One., 
Two, Three. By Marie Gugle, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Columbus, Ohio. New York, Boston, 
Chicago: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

The Gregg Publishing Company, with practically a 
monopoly of the education of shorthand experts is now 
invading other phases of education in commercial subjects. 
One of its achievements in this direction is especial service 
to Junior High Schools in all subjects that function in 
accounting, in economics, in salesmanship, etc. In the line 
of this service the Gregg Publishing House issues a 
three-book series for the junior high school seeking to so 
teach students of the school years seven, eight and nine 
that they will learn rapid, accurate calculation, every-day 
practices in arithmetic, important record-keeping, also 
every phase of arithmetic which is likely or liable to func- 
tion in business industrially. 

The third book opens to the student a wide range of 
practical mathematics, going into algebra and geometry 
even to quadratic equations. ‘The history of mathematics 
with all its charm is given place. The aim is to equip 
junior high school graduates to have an important place in 
business houses. 
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ASPECTS OF AMERICANIZATION. 3y Edward 
Hale Bierstadt, with a Foreward by Amelie Rives 
(Princess Troubetzkoy). Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd 
Company. Cloth. 260 pp. 

We have not read this book, nor have we read aq 
publisher’s announcement, but we have read into every 
chapter of the book, and we think we realize the motive 
of a brilliant writer for the production of such a book. 
That he is 100 per cent. intelligent is in evidence, that he 
is genuinely honest is beyond question, that he is an 
ardent American is equally certain, but is equally clear 
that he is intensely disgusted with the professional “100 
per cent. Americanizationists.” 

We think it is a book that should be universally read, as 
much by those who will swear at it as by those who wilt 
swear by it. 

The facts of the book should be known. The demand 
of the day is for the reign of the balanced man and 
woman. 


BARRIO LIFE AND BARRIO EDUCATION. By 
Camilo Osias, president of the National University of 
the Philippines. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 175 pp, 
Price, $2.25. 

We know of no other book that is as illuminating re- 
garding progress in high civilization in the Philippines as 
is “Barrio Life and Barrio Education” by Camilo Osias. 
There are in the provinces of the Philippines 16,296 rural 
districts or barrios. There are in the Archipelago 
but four towns of more than 10,000, and only thirty- 
five which exceed 5,000 inhabitants each. Only four per 
cent. of the entire population is in towns of more than 
5,000 inhabitants. Three-fourths of all the barrios have 
less than 600 population. 

There are 2,000,000 farms in the Archipelago. Of these 
only 2,100 are owned by Amevicans, 1,000 by Europeans, 
and less than 2,000 by Asiatics.. 

There is project work in gardens and with live stock 
which compares favorably with the best in the United 
States. 

School boys planted more than 100,000 fruit trees. 

School boys taised as projects 6,000 Berkshire hogs and 
140,000 chickens. 

It is all educational as well as industrial. 


<0: -o- _ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Recommended English Readings for High Schools.” 
By Rowena Keith Keyes.—‘'1600 Drill Exercises in Cor- 
rective English.”” By O. M. Hanna and Joseph S. Taylor. 
New York: Noble and Noble. 

“French Short Stories of To-day.” By Margaret W. 
Watson. Price, $1.00.—‘First Lessons in Speech Im- 
provement.” By Anna 1]. Birmingham and George Philip 
Krapp. New York, Boston and Chicago: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“The Makers of America.’ By James A. Woodburn and 
Thomas F. Moran. Price, $.96. New York, Chicago: 
Longmans, Green and Company 

“The Radio Amateurs’ Handbook.” By Frederick Col- 
lins.—“Rico and Wiseli.” By Johanna  Spyri. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Modern Hssays and Stories.” By Frederick Houk 
Law. Price, $1.25. New York: The Century Company. 

“The Little Corner Never Conquered.” By John van 
Schaick, Jr.—“Everyday Classics, Primer.” Bv Fannie 
Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike. New York:The Macmillan Company. 

“Science and Human Affairs.” By Winterton C. Cur- 
tis. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

“The Silent Readers, Fourth Reader.” “Fifth Reader,” 
“Sixth Reader.” “Seventh Reader,” “Eighth Reader,” 
“Teachers’ Manual,” all by William D. Lewis and Arthur 
Lindsay Rowland. Chicago, Philadelphia, Toronto: John 
Cc. Winston Company. 

“Forms, Records and Reports in Personnel Adminis- 
tration.” By C. N. Hitcheock. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 

“Graded List of Books for Children.” By Elementary 
School Library Committee of the National Education 
Association. Price, $1.25. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 

“Industrial-Arts and Prevocational Education in 
Junior High Schools.” By A Edgerton. Price, $.80- 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Metamorphoses. Book I." By Brookes More. Boston: 
The Cornhill Publishing Company. 
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The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
The Holden Semi-Leatherette . . 
The Holden Tri-Leatherette . . 


Are made especially for the purpose of Strengthening, 
Reinforcing and Protecting School Books 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is 
of the country. more than local 
tration are acceptablel as news 


open to from 


Items of 


contribu tions anyone 


.Contributions must be 


interest relating to any 


connected with schools or school events in any part 


By GEORGE E. GAY, Editor, 


The Kentucky legislature passed the Rehabilitation Bi!l 
appropriating $56,955 for the rehabilitation work without 
a dissenting vote. Reports from Kentucky indicate that 
progress is being made in every type of vocational work. 

fee eee, 

The State Vocational Department in New Mexico has 
been completely reorganized since the first of the year. 
John V. Conway, state superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, as the executive officer of the State Board is directly 
responsible for the administration of the vocational edu- 
cation work. 

——— 

The Re-education Division of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education has in its employ a blind man who 
is trying out operations in various industries to find out 
the possibilities of 
handicapped. 


placing in industry people similar!y 
It is hoped that at the completion of this 
experiment a report can be made of the possibilities of 
training blind people in industrial occupations outside of 
the usual workshops conducted solely for the blind. 

The state supervisor for Industrial Education in Minne 
sota and Dr. C. A. Prosser of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, have recently made a survey of the 
St. Cloud Reformatory. A report with recommendations 
training for inmates of the institution has 
been submitted to the State Board of Control. 

—-—o 

The Nebraska State Board for Vocational Education 
has issued during the year a very interesting series of 
letters on vocational education. 


on vocational 





These letters have served 
to keep the public informed in regard to the important 
developments in the various fields of vocational work in 
the state. 

The State of Nebraska is making an attempt through 
the part-time dull season classes in agriculture to reach 
boys and men living on tarms who desire training in agri- 
cultural lines. A number of short courses of this kind were 
maintained during the year and were very successful. 

——2 





The State of Ohio has been divided into zones for the 
purpose of 


promoting and conducting foreman training 








phase of school work or school adminis- 
signed to secure insertion. 
conferences. The work in each zone is directed by an 


educational institution of recognized standing, but under 
the supervision of a special agent who- is in charge of 
this type of work. Most of the work is conducted at 
industrial plants during the regular working hours. 
hundred and twenty-one 
conferences this year. 


Two 


persons have enrolled for the 


a 
According to figures gathered 
Manufacturers 


and presented by the 


Record of Baltimore, about one hundred 
million dollars are being invested in the erection and the 
equipment of school buildings in the South, recently be- 
gun, now under 


future. 


way, Or announced for construction in 
the near 
——Q——— 
Dr. M. M. Parks succeeds Dr. Brittain as state super- 
intendent of schools in Georgia. 
—_o-—— 


Professor S. E, Morrison, 


author of “The Maritime 
History of Massachusetts,” has been appointed to the chair 
of American history at Oxford. He is the first to hold 
the chair, which was founded by Lord Rothermere in mem- 
ory of a son killed in the war. 
——, 
The suggestion has been made by 
California High 


the president of the 
Association that the 
quality of citizenship would be materially raised if high 
school graduates were to be enfranchised on the basis of 
their certificates of graduation. 


School Teachers’ 





O--— 
The State of Ohio has developed an extensive program 
in part-time retail selling education. Ten cities in the 
state employ sixteen instructors of retail education. Ap- 


proximately 1,000 students were enrolled last year. 
—— 
Forty young American men and women have just been 
awarded scholarships by the 
education 


French ministry of public 


will abroad. 


and spend next year American 


universities are awarding opportunities to a similar num- 
ber of French 
academic year. 


students to come to our country for an 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Sirmingnam, Aia., 809 Tithe Bigg, 
Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
Now (ork, N. Y.,,.225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAN 


EDUCATORS’ 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Koute,’’ our new 
manual, free, Tells how 
tu candidate. 25th year. 





EXCHANGE 





State Superintendent John M. Mat- 
zen of Nebraska will have a woman 
opponent, Miss Ruth Pyrtle of Lin- 
coln, as his opponent in the campaign. 
These two received the highest vote 
in a field of six candidates and are 
nominated for state superintendent on 
the non-political ballot. Whichever 
gets the highest vote in the Novem- 
ber election will hold the office for 
the next four years. 

In order to supply the insistent de- 
mands among retail stores for trained 
and more competent salesmen and 
saleswomen, the Retail Merchants 
Bureau has petitioned the board of 
education. of Chicago to include a de- 
partment of retail selling in the 
curriculum of Cass Technical High 
School. 

Miss Harriet L. Huntress, state 
denuty superintendent of public in- 
struction, and one of the best known 
women in New Hampshire, died at 
her home in Concord_ recently, after 
a long illness. 

The Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Hyannis, Mass., had in its 
summer session an attendance of 
nearly 700, which for the location and 
the regular school work was a record 
attendance. 

The University of Kentucky is 
about to institute a radio broadcast- 
ing station to cover a radius of 600 
miles. This institution is progressing 
in a wonderful way, though handi- 
canned by youth and consequent lack 
of suthcient funds. 


The annual report of S. Alice 
Smith, director of immigrant educa- 
tion in the Utica, N. Y., public 
schools, for the year ending June 36, 
shows a total enrollment of 1,004 
pupils, of which 777 were male stu- 
dents and 227 female. comprising in 
all twenty-seven nationalities. 

At the Kent, Ohio, State Teachers’ 
College this summer there’ were 
forty-six graduates back for profes- 
sional studies for college credits. 

The summer session of the Kansas 
State Normal School at Emporia, 
closing July 29, was the biggest and 
most successful in the school’s history. 
3,272 students were enrolled. 


Surerintendent Zenos E. Scott of 
the Louisville, Kentucky, schools has 
declined the superintendency of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., schools, in spite of 
the offer of a salary just double that 
which he received in Kentucky. 


just “come out” with her husband 
and three children after writing into 
the records of school service in the 
land of the setting sun a chapter of 
educational, social, economic and civic 
leadership which, according to W,. T. 
Lopp, chief of the service, “is typical 
of the great work the teachers are 
doing in converting a primitive race 
into independent citizens and adapting 
education to community needs.” 

Scientifically and artistically, the 
School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is said to be 
the leading institution of its kind in 
the United States. 





Superior high school students who 
desire zo study music in connection 
with their regular school studies will 
get full credit for it in Duluth, Minn. 





Lander College, Soutn Carolina, 
opened its doors from July 24 to Au- 
gust 19 to girls and women who had 


never had school advantages. Pians 
were made to take care of 100 stu- 
dents from all parts of the _ state. 


Girls over fourteen years of age and 
women who in their youth did net 
learn to read and write, were taught 
all branches of study through the 
fifth grade by a corps of competent 
teachers. 

The Connecticut Summer school 
under the direction of the State 
Board of Education, which has been 
in session at Yale University during 
July and August, enrolled over 900 


students, a gain of fifty per cent. 
over the enrollment last year. This 
school has been under the general 


management of J. L. Meader of the 


State Normal School in New Brit- 
ain, 
Fred S. Camp, who for a number 


of years has been superintendent of 
schools in Stamford, has been ap- 
pointed state director of elementary 
schools under the auspices of the 
State Board of Education. This is 
a new departmental position in Con- 
necticut and Mr. Camp, who has been 
regarded as one ot Connecticut’s 
most progressive and efficient school 
superintendents, is well qualified for 
this new position. 





The student body recently pre- 
sented President Burris of the 
Southwestern Teachers’ College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, with a 
“Buick six,” all conceived, secured, 
and presented within two days. 

Nearly $40,000 has been earned 


in the last year and a half by the pre- 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink has just re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor ot Music 
trom the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


BOULDER. One of the features 
ot the _ recent commencement exer- 
ciseés of the University of Colorado 
at Boulder, Colo., was the awarding 
of a recognition medal to Frances Bel. 
tord Wayne, widely known newspaper 
woman ot Denver, Colorado. 
_Mrs. Wayne is the first woman in 
history to receive this degree in the 
feld of journalism. Only two other 
women have received similar recogni- 
tion in the United States—Mme 
Curie, discoverer of radium, has 4 
recognition medal from Harvard, and 
Dr. Aurelia Roberts Rinehart, presi- 
dent of Mills College, has been so hon- 
ored by Yale. 





_ The state legislature will be asked 
for $2,400,000 for buildings and equip- 
ment at the University of Illinois dur- 
ing the next six months. 

The largest item is $750,000 for a 
library building and equipment. 

Professor A. J. Harno, connected 
with the law school for years, was 
made dean of the school. 





H. E. Birdsong, who has been asso- 
ciate professor of English and jour- 
nalism and director of publicity at the 
Kansas State Normal School in Em- 
poria the last five years, will be in- 
structor in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin next year. 





LANSING. A _ million-dollar build- 
ing program for the state industrial 
school for boys virtually has been 
authorized by the state administra- 
tive board. The board’s action, taken 
upon the recommendation of the state 
correctional commission, practically 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER 


12-13: Illinois Valiey Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Princeton. 


12-13: Southeastern Division, 
nois State Teachers’ 
Lawrenceville. 


13-14: Eastern Division, 
State Teachers’ 
Charleston. 

NOVEMBER 


Celorado Education Association. H. 
B, Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 


7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 


9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 


9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago 


Sell Your Snap Shots 
at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 pub- 
lishers. Make vacations pay. We 
teach you how and where to sel. 
Write 


WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 


Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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Tllinois 
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ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, ‘Principal. 


LVS BPN) AT RT TH oe tee 


Mrs. Katharine Dyakanoff Seller, a 
teacher for thirteen years in the gov- 
ernment native schools of Alaska, has 


professiqnal bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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assures retention t th ndust 
school on its present site, in Lansing, 
for years to come. 

The program pres sented to the ad- 
ministrative board by the correctional 
comm! ssion provides for the construc- 
tion of eight new cottages, new barns, 
a new garage and repair shop, new 
kitchens, a new power house and new 
work shops for the Lansing institution 
during the next two years. 

A college of religious education is 
to be established in Kansas City this 
fall. 

— 

Columbia University had over 12,- 
(0) students in her summer school 
this summer. The women outnum- 
bered the men. 





The State Teachers College, Kent, 
Ohio, has a lovely campus of eighty- 
five acres, about equally divided be- 
tween well kept lawn and _ native 
woods. 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh has been selected by 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis to give advanced courses in 
Metallurgy to its graduate officers. 
The institution is the on!y school in 
the country chosen for this work, and 
its selection is an outstanding tribute 
to the high standard of its engineering 
curricula. 

Beginning September, the Naval 
Academy will send two ord- 
nance officers, graduates of the acad- 
emy, for a year’s study in advanced 
metallurgy. The officers will be there 
for the full college’ year. Their 
studies will be graduate work in ad- 
vanced metallurgy with some studies 
in electricity and physical chemistry. 
Other groups of graduate officers are 
assigned each year to various colleges 
or universities to study along special- 
ized lines. 

High water mark has been estab- 
lished this year in summer school at- 
tendance in Pennsylvania. Nearly 
23,000 teachers—one-half the teaching 
force of the state—have attended 
summer sessions in these institutions. 

Simplicity and modesty ii} 
dress by Swarthmore Collexe 
co-eds is to be continued despite 
“the trend of modern society.” Hun- 
dreds of letters are being sent by 
officers of the girls’ student govern- 
ment and Miss Ethel Brewster, dean 
of women, to women applicants for 
admission, expressing the hope that 
mothers will agree that extremes or 
eccentricities in style of the dress and 
of the coiffure are not indicative of 
the good taste which college women 
should preserve. 

ABERDEEN. 1,200 students regis- 
tered for the summer session at the 
Northern Normal and Industrial 
School in South Dakota. Among these 
thirteen States and two foreign coun- 
tries were represented. 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Bullding 
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Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


Summer agency work.is always heavy; 

July and August bring as many vacancies as any other two months of 
the year. 

We have now in our files calls for teachers from rural schools at 
$1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3,500. 

Try our Agency for prompt and courteous service. 

No registration charge, permanent enroimment. 

Blanks and any further information sent on request. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
Albert Teachers’ Agency saiasucnicxao 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our theu- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as & 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN : : - TEACHERS’ AGENCY ome 








and FOREIG Schools and F. 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





dreds of big oo and bas flied hua- 


teacher forany desirabie sien or Tacw 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: AGENCY 2 ros. oc 


and Sth Streets Tegster only reliable 











ees York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 CRARLES W.MULFORD. Pres. free to school officials 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Tesphene Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 














Th P TEACHERS 0 five you real service 
e Parker acency isis 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 3U™?_#!! the time for the 


teacher. 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coilieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 



















. We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 
TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
PGEIEY | | sctk tine sali bee 
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| ‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and. your board bill when you are sick? 



















































OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness “agually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and’ week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail-you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and @mchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that.Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 























| _ tine, may suddehly throw upon you. } 
7 It makes*for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the —_— 
y x C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you; we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, —— 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow lant 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A: E. WINSHIP - 
| me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
eac friends r foolish it is Z oe 9 Fas r aioe 
| teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. L Dr. WINSHIP Says: A 
. - 
‘sHeads or Tails You Winr’’ 
What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 
° = . ‘ Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor Edi 
It will pay you $50 « month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
’ . . : " . . the best provision for such 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emermeney ie the Teacee 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 
| in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established reer “6 ae F - pon on 
| hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- {heome, it is comparatively At, 
| tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that A2, 
| when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- —_ ag tte A 3, 
| demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whothar you wi or jenn. AA, 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas. fy AS, 
‘ trophe you are in luck, an | AG, 
Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. A? 
Heads or tails, you win.” AB. 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our »p—--—.- eo ae eee we 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over Free Information Coupon | 
|} America who have experienced what it means to have the Soate ou. a %. CU, mee m0 
JT rou ; t isf o e . . ” . . . u ’ j ’ 
T. C. U. on your side when mi fortune comes. Lémesin, Nek, Mt. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall Iam interested in knowing about ™ | Al2, 


then mai! you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


3 your Protective Benefits. Send me the | ANB, 
Please do it today. 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 











' TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Se eer <q sion 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA p< Oe SR . 




















